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Follow-Up 

In  an  editorial  in  Orbit  52  (April  1980),  we 
referred  to  the  conflict  between  OISE  and 
the  University  of  T oronto,  at  which  time  the 
University's  Council  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  had  proposed  that  OISE  be  given 
notice  of  termination  of  contract  pending 
further  negotiations.  This  threat  has  not  been 
implemented,  and  OISE  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  now  agreed  in  a written  memo, 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  to  devise  a new 
Agreement  of  Affiliation  by  March  1981. 

If  the  two  institutions  are  unable  to  agree  by 
then,  they  will  immediately  inform  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  and 
jointly  ask  her  to  approve  the  cancellation 
of  the  existing  agreement  with  effect  from 
June  30,  1982. 

Frontier  College 

The  80th  annual  meeting  of  Frontier  College 
will  be  held  in  Ottawa  on  October  20.  The 
morning's  program  will  include  annual 
meeting  and  election  of  new  board  members,  i 

The  afternoon  sessions  will  focus  on 
future  perspectives  in  community  and 
economic  development  with  a particular 
emphasis  on  the  concerns  of  native  people 
and  the  handicapped.  In  addition,  three 
Frontier  College  fieldworkers  will  report 
on  the  programs  with  which  they  are 
involved. 

A reception  and  banquet  are  scheduled 
for  late  afternoon  and  evening.  For  further 
information,  please  contact:  Frontier 
College,  31  Jackes  Avenue,  Toronto, 

Ontario  M4T  1 E2.  Tel.  (416)  923-3591 . 
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Energy  is  hardly  a new  topic  in  school 
curricula,  but  special  importance  is  being 
; accorded  it  now  that  energy  supplies  are  no 
i longer  plentiful  and  cheap. 1 High  school 
teachers  anxious  to  obtain  up-to-date 
teaching  aids  will  no  doubt  be  delighted  to 
learn  about  the  glossy  free  production  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  Nuclear  Science  and 
Technology.  The  first  result  of  a new 
educational  venture,  the  kit  consists  of  four 
half-hour  casette-filmstrip  programs  and  a 
j teacher's  manual.  Designed  for  use  in 
I Ontario  high  schools,  but  described  as 
! material  which  ‘could  be  used  effectively 
j anywhere  students  wanted  to  learn  about 
I nuclear  physics  and  technology’  (Manual, 
i p.  3),  the  programs  are:  ‘Nuclear  Basics,’ 

I ‘A  Visit  to  a CANDU  Reactor,’  ‘The  Fuel 
Cycle,'  and  ‘Radiation  and  Your  Health.’ 
After  studying  the  materials,  however,  the 
critical  teacher’s  delight  will  turn  to 
. dismay. 

Consider  the  disclaimer  in  the  preface  to 
j the  teacher’s  manual: 

I It  is  not  our  intention  to  resolve  within  the 
aid , those  issues  currently  identified  with 
the  production  of  electricity  from  nuclear 

Ioower.  Rather  we  hope  tc > provide  in  a 
clear  yet  scientific  manner,  adequate  data 
ipon  which  you  and  your  students  may 
- esolve  such  questions  as  costs  versus 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  in  a society 
| heavily  dependent  on  energy  for  its 
l ife-style,  (p.  I ) 

justifiably,  one  expects  that  the  arguments 
I md  empirical  claims  of  both  the  advocates 
f md  opponents  of  nuclear  power  will  be 
epresented  in  the  programs.  Alas,  one’s 
vorst  fears  about  corporation-sponsored 
naterials  are  realized:  what  we  get  is 
\ >ropaganda  masquerading  as  a public- 
1 spirited  effort  to  promote  understanding. 

, Bertrand  Russell  has  given  us  a good 
1 iccount  of  propaganda: 

Propaganda  may  be  defined  as  any 
ttempt  by  means  of  persuasion,  to  enlist 
^ uman  beings  in  the  service  of  one  party  to 
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any  dispute.  It  is  thus  distinguished  . . . 
from  instruction  by  its  motive,  which  is  not 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  but  the 
generating  of  some  kind  of  party  feeling.  It 
may  differ  from  instruction  in  nothing  but 
motive,  since  it  may  ( though  this  is 
exceptional)  consist  entirely  of  accurate 
information;  but  even  then  it  will  consist  of 
such  information  as  tends  in  a given 
direction,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as  has  a 
contrary  tendency.  (Russell,  1967,  p.  126) 

On  Russell’s  definition,  Nuclear  Science 
and  Technology  is  clearly  propaganda.  Let 
me  justify  this  assessment  and  explain  why 
I find  this  kit’s  appearance  a particularly 
alarming  event  in  ‘educational’  publishing. 

Review  of  the  Kit 

First,  let’s  consider  the  format.  Through- 
out the  tapes  we  hear  an  announcer 
presenting  an  enormous  number  of ‘facts’ 
in  the  authoritative  tones  of  a CBC  news 
reader.  (There  is  one  interview  between 
the  ‘announcer’  and  a Hydro  vice- 
president-scientist.  How  unfortunate  that 
this  method  of  presenting  ideas,  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  conveying  divergent 
outlooks,  was  not  exploited.)  Much  of  the 
time,  rhythmic  background  music  with  a 
‘sci-fi’/rock  quality  accompanies  the  com- 
mentary. Figures  and  charts  are  presented 
in  rapid  succession,  apparently  buttressing 
the  claims  being  voiced.  The  message  of 
the  format  is  that  what  you  are  seeing  and 
hearing  is  an  objective  and  well  authenti- 
cated story  of  a sophisticated  future- 
oriented  technology;  one  carrying  the 
promise  of  a more  exciting  and  comfortable 
mode  of  life  for  us  all.  The  format  is,  let  us 
say,  up-beat,  optimistic,  progressive;  like 
the  product  it  is  purveying. 

‘That’s  all  very  impressionistic,’  you 
may  say.  Perhaps.  But  as  McLuhan  says, 
‘The  medium  is  the  message  .’  However* 
for  those  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
media  guru,  let  me  provide  a survey  of  the 
content  and. some  passages  from  the  text  of 
the  programs  which  show  the  one- 
sidedness of  the  verbal  and  written 
message. 

The  first  program,  a ‘review  of  funda- 
mental concepts  of  radioactivity  and 


nuclear  reactions’  (Manual,  p.  3),  closes 
with  the  announcer  of  the  tape  declaring: 

In  Ontario,  energy  from  nuclear  fission 
provides  a large  fraction  of  the  electrical 
energy  that  we  use  in  our  homes  and 
industries.  In  the  following  programs  we 
will  study  the  technology  necessary  to 
extract  nuclear  energy  economically  and 
safely  based  on  the  fundamentals  pre- 
sented in  this  program.  (Tape  I , my. 
emphases.) 

Now  surely  two  of  the  major  current  issues 
identified  with  nuclear  power  are  its 
financial  costs  and  its  safety.  Yet  here  it  is 
assumed  as  a fact  that  we  now  have  a 
technology  which  makes  nuclear  power 
economical  and  safe.  With  such  a starting 
point,  are  we  likely  to  get  ‘adequate  data’ 
to  ‘resolve  such  questions  as  costs  and 
benefits'  in  more  than  one  way  — i.e.,  that 
predetermined  by  the  kit’s  author?2 

In  program  two,  ‘A  Visit  to  a CANDU 
Reactor,’  an  association  between  patrioti- 
cally inspired  nuclear  research  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  development  of 
nuclear  generating  stations  is  skillfully 
forged.  The  reliability  of  the  CANDU  is 
stressed,  and  the  elaborate  and  sophis- 
ticated control  systems  which  would  come 
into  play  should  a malfunction  occur  are 
reassuringly  described.  We  are  advised 
that  CANDU  reactors  are  meeting  energy 
demands  ‘throughout  the  world.’  No  word 
here  about  the  need  for  foreign  sales  to 
sustain  the  domestic  industry,  or  about  the 
contracts  lost  to  others,  or  the  peculiar 
methods  employed  to  win  sales  in  Squth 
Korea  and  Argentina.  In  other  words,  facts 
about  foreign  sales,  facts  which  we  need  to 
judge  the  success  of  CANDU  abroad  and 
its  domestic  viability,  are  suppressed.  Nor 
is  reference  made  to  questions  raised  about 
the  safety  systems  — for  example  those  in 
Energy  Probe’s  analysis  of  CANDU 
(Energy  Probe,  1975). 

A potentially  embarrassing  student  ques- 
tion about  safety  is  anticipated  and 
answered  in  the  manual.  The  teacher  is 
advised  that  should  a student  ask  why 
build  reactors  if  they  are  not  safe: 

The  answer  is  that  any  power  plant  is 
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‘unsafe’  to  some  degree;  nuclear  power  is 
at  least  as  safe  as  other  methods  of 
generating  electricity.  The  only  option  is  to 
do  without  electricity.  This  in  turn  would 
produce  a very  different  society  with  its 
own  set  of  dangers  which  may  or  may  not 
be  lower  than  the  ones  we  now  face. 
(Manual,  p.  40) 

Just  in  case  the  ‘truth’  about  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  nuclear  power  has  not  been 
grasped  by  students  and  teachers,  the 
author  spells  it  out  for  them  here. 

Only  in  the  third  program,  ‘The  Fuel 
Cycle’,  do  we  get  a serious  worry  about 
safety  expressed,  and  even  this  has 
apparently  been  introduced  with  an  ulterior 
motive.  It  is  noted  that  ‘while  uranium 
mining  is  not  the  most  dangerous  type,  it, 
like  all  mining,  is  tough  and  hazardous.’ 
And  it  is  observed  that  some  people 
consider  the  tailings  from  uranium  mining 
‘a  more  serious  threat  to  the  environment 
than  any  other  by-product  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle’  (Tape  3).  Implicity,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  disposal  of,  for  example, 
spent  fuel  is  not  a major  environmental 
threat.  A host  of  controversial  issues  is 
thus  glossed  over  with  the  well-timed 
concession  that  the  mining  of  uranium 
involves  hazards. 

The  Porter  Commission  Report,  which  is 
considered  relatively  objective,  offers  a 
very  different  view  of  nuclear  risks: 

All  energy  technologies  involve  risks,  but 
the  most  serious  of  those  associated  with 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle  are  unique  and  occur 
in  all  phases  of  that  cycle,  in  particular,  in 
the  mining  and  milling  of  uranium,  in  the 
operation  of  the  reactor,  and  in  the 
management  and  disposal  of  spent  nuclear 
fuel.  (Porter,  1979,  p.  55.  My  emphases.) 
The  theme  that  the  nuclear  industry  is 
really  just  like  any  other  is  reiterated 
throughout  the  third  program.  We  are 
advised  that  ‘it  [the  nuclear  industry]  has 
evolved  to  be  about  the  safest  major 
industry  in  Ontario,  a result  of  the  careful 
research,  design  and  stringent  regulation 
of  the  CANDU  reactor’  (Tape  3). 

The  economic  virtues  of  nuclear  power 
are  extolled  in  comparison  with  power 
from  coal,  the  only  other  choice  acknowl- 
edged as  viable  in  expanding  generating 
facilities.  (The  ready  exclusion  of  hydro 
power,  in  view  of  Quebec’s  highly 
successful  James  Bay  plant  and  Hydro’s 
own  studies,  is  surprising  indeed.)3  We  are 
told  that  if  two  plants,  one  coal  and  one 
nuclear,  were  built  in  1985,  the  cost  of  1000 
kwh  in  that  year  would  be  ‘just  under'  $40 
for  coal  and  about  $35  for  nuclear.  By 
2015,  the  costs  would  be  ‘just  over'  $100 
for  coal  produced  power  as  compared  to 
about  $45  for  nuclear.  In  sum,  it  is  claimed 
that  coal  will  be  double  the  price  of  nuclear 
power.  How  are  these  figures  arrived  at? 
We  are  simply  given  graphs  showing  the 
various  financial  costs.  No  explanation  is 
offered  of  the  complex  and  higly  specula- 
tive calculations  on  which  such  claims 
must  be  based. 

Program  three,  then,  is  simply  a series  of 


assertions  to  the  effect  that  more  power  is 
essential  to  our  way  of  life,  and  the  safest 
and  most  economical  way  to  supply  it  is 
through  an  expansion  of  nuclear  facilities. 

In  program  four,  ‘Radiation  and  Your 
Health,’  the  benign  results  of  nuclear 
research  are  stressed.  Thanks  to  such 
research,  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases, 
especially  cancer,  has  become  more  effec- 
tive. The  message  that  we  need  to  have 
lots  of  energy  to  lead  the  good  life  is 
reiterated  — growth  in  energy  supplies  is 
‘closely,  but  not  exactly  paralleled  by  more 
leisure,  general  health  and  longer  life- 
expectancy’  (Tape  4).  We  are  reminded 
that  any  form  of  energy  involves  some 
harmful  side-effects.  Again  analogies  are 
drawn  between  the  nuclear  industry  and 
other  more  familiar  ones  with  a view  to 
showing  it  is  in  fact  less  harmful  than  they 
are.  Actually,  it  is  conceded  that  ‘it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation,’  but  the  implications  of  this  are 
not  examined.  Instead  we  are  hurried  on  to 
a series  of  charts  which  show  that 
compared  to  natural  and  medical  sources 
of  radiation,  that  produced  by  power  plants 
is  insignificant.  It  is  asserted  that  even  if 
there  is  an  accident,  ‘the  record  will  still  be 
better  than  is  accepted  in  other  human 
activities’  (Tape  4).  Given  the  admitted 
difficulties  inherent  in  making  predictions 
about  the  effects  of  radiation,  such  a claim 
seems  totally  unfounded  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  author  himself  has  said. 

In  the  statement  that  by  the  year  2000  ‘a 
higher  percentage  of  electricity  will  come 
from  nuclear  power,’  the  complacent 
assurance  of  the  author  is  evident. 
Alternatives  to  nuclear  (solar,  wind  and 
methanol)  are  dismissed  as  ‘more  risky 
than  nuclear’  (Tape  4).  That  we  must  have 
more  power  is  an  inescapable  truth:  ‘the 
benefits  of  energy  use  are  undeniable’ 
(Tape  4).  (Doubtless,  but  the  question  of 
their  costs  must  also  be  faced.)  The 
importance  of  conservation  is  conceded, 
almost  as  an  afterthought,  at  the  end  of  the 
tape.  But  the  contention  that  a vigorous 
conservation  program  could  make 
unnecessary  significant  increases  in  elec- 
tricity supplies  receives  no  hearing. 

Some  Opposing  Views 
Throughout  the  four  programs  we  are 
given  only  one  message  over  and  over  — 
nuclear  power  is  economical  and  safe, 
indeed  it  is  the  best  available  method  of 
producing  electrical  energy.  Yet  the  author 
of  this  tract  can  hardly  claim  to  be  ignorant 
of  opposing  views.  At  least  two  publica- 
tions which  include  strong  arguments 
against  the  nuclear  option  are  in  fact  cited. 
But  their  significance  seems  to  be  deliber- 
ately obscured.  Thus,  although  A Nuclear 
Dialogue  contains  clear  and  vigorous 
arguments  critical  of  the  position  being 
espoused  in  the  kit,  the  publication  is  used 
but  once,  and  then  Snly  for  a point  of 
minor  significance.  The  ‘non-use’  made  of 
this  material  is  relevant  to  my  claim  that 
the  kit  is  propaganda.  For  while  the 
publication  is  listed  under  ‘Resources,’ 


showing  that  the  author  is  familiar  with  the 
counter-arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced against  his  basic  assumptions  and 
‘factual’  claims,  he  has  chosen  to  exclude 
those  arguments  from  the  presentation. 

The  second  publication  I have  in  mind  is 
Gordon  Edwards’s  Estimating  Lung  Can- 
cers. An  interesting  and  significant  critique 
of  predictions  made  about  the  effects  of 
radon  gas,  the  paper  is  dismissed  as  the 
source  of  an  opinion  which  runs  counter  to 
what  ‘most  scientists’  believe  (Manual,  p. 
85).  Since  Edwards’s  publication  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Coalition  for 
Nuclear  Responsibility,  the  kit’s  author  is 
presumably  aware  of  the  extensive  re- 
search this  group  has  done  on  nuclear 
issues  — e.g.,  for  the  Porter  Commission 
enquiry.  Yet  only  once  is  the  group  and  its 
publications  acknowledged,  and  then  only 
in  the  teacher’s  manual. 

I hope  then  I have  demonstrated  that  the 
goals  of  generating  ‘party  feeling’  for 
nuclear  energy,  and  of  excluding  evidence 
which  might  undercut  it,  have  guided  the 
author  of  Hydro’s  kit:  that  what  has  been 
produced  is  propaganda. 

‘So  what,’  some  may  say.  ‘Bias  and 
indeed  propaganda  are  nothing  new  in 
teaching  materials.  Good  teachers  will 
off-set  the  imbalance  of  Hydro’s  kit  with 
another  representing  an  opposing  view,  say 
Energy  Probe’s  The  Energy  Package.’ 

The  answer  has  some  validity.  Lawrence 
Stenhouse  and  his  team  in  England 
developed  packages  of  curriculum  mate- 
rials representing  a spectrum  of  views  on  a 
set  of  controversial  issues.  While  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  basics  of  nuclear  theory 
contained  in  the  first  program  of  the  Hydro 
kit  are  not  controversial  and  thus  not 
suitable  for  such  treatment,  much  of  the 
material  in  the  other  three  programs  is. 
Many  of  the  claims  made  are  not  well 
confirmed  or  are  actually  bound  up  with 
value  judgments  which  should  be  spelled 
out  and  examined.  Indeed,  the  kit’s  topic 
would  have  been  a good  vehicle  for  relating 
scientific  research  to  value  judgments 
which  influence  social  and  political  life. 
Although  a teacher  may  locate  materials  to 
counteract  the  one-sided  view  of  Hydro’s 
kit,  it  is  surely  legitimate  to  criticize  its 
producers  for  failing  to  give  a hearing  to  a 
variety  of  viewpoints,  particularly  when  it 
is  explicitly  claimed  that  the  intent  is  to 
provide  information  and  not  to  give 
answers  on  costs  and  benefits. 
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An  Unscientific  Approach  and  an  Uncritical 
Endorsement 

The  question  of  how  educators  should  deal 
with  propaganda  and  bias  in  curriculum 
materials  has  been  widely  debated;  but  the 
increasing  production  of  free  curriculum 
materials  by  government  and  business  does 
give  it  special  importance  today.4  Two 
features  of  Hydro's  kit  seem  to  me 
particularly  alarming.  First,  in  aid  of  its 
propagandistic  goal,  the  kit  fosters  a 
superficial  and  misleading  conception  of 
scientific  research.  Second,  the  endorse- 
ment by  teachers  and  education  officials. 
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announced  at  the  end  of  each  filmstrim  and 
in  the  manual,  may  signal  a new  trend 
which  could  seriously  impede  the  free  flow 
of  divergent  views  on  controversial  issues. 

I take  it  that  among  the  central  tenets  of 
scientific  enquiry  is  the  belief  that  results 
are  provisional  and  conditioned  by  the 
theory  upon  which  the  scientist  relies  in 
setting  his  problems.  However,  in  this  kit  it 
is  suggested  (with  only  a few  exceptions 
which  apparently  are  seen  to  promote  ‘the 
cause’)  that  secure  truths  about  the  world 
are  being  presented.  Apparently  the  author 
has  never  heard  of  Popper’s  philosophy  of 
science,5  or  of  the  enquiry  approach  to 
science  teaching  exemplified  in  such 
materials  as  those  produced  by  Michael 
Connelly  and  his  associates  at  OISE. 
Ultimately,  the  kit  embodies  a denial  of  the 
openness  to  evidence  which  is  an  ideal  of 
the  scientific  enterprise  — and  a feature  of 
it  which  any  science  course  should  stress. 

It  seems  that  in  promoting  a political  goal 
— public  acceptance  of  nuclear  power 
i plants  — the  character  of  science  has  been 
distorted.  Instead  of  suggesting  that 
scientific  enquiry  can  provide  a paradigm 
of  openness  which  is  also  appropriate  for 
oolitical  debate  in  democracies,  closed 
modes  of  thinking  in  both  are  implicitly 
advocated  in  the  kit. 

But  that  this  kit  is  described  as 
produced  by  Ontario  Hydro  in  co- 
operation with:  Ministry  of  Education, 
Ministry  of  Energy,  Ontario  Association  of 
Educational  Administrative  Officers,  On- 
tario Association  for  Geographic  and 
Environmental  Education,  Ontario 
Teachers’  Federation,  Science  Teachers’ 
Association  of  Ontario’  is  what  disturbs  me 
:he  most.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  what 
co-operation’  implies  here.  However, 
since  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the 
mergy  education  program  of  Hydro  ‘is 
iesigned  and  operated  under  the  advice  of 
riany  representatives  of  the  teaching 
immunity,’  it  seems  that  at  least  the 
eachers’  organizations  knew  what  they 
vere  endorsing.  Good  classroom  teachers, 
is  I have  said,  may  indeed  seek  out  other 


points  of  view,  and  the  propaganda  value 
of  the  kit  may  thus  be  diminished.  But  does 
that  justify  educators,  from  the  Ministry  to 
classroom  teachers,  putting  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  a one-sided  account  of  a highly 
controversial  subject?  Does  this  kit  signal 
the  emergence  of  a monolith  education 
establishment  in  Ontario? 

It  seems  to  me  that  educators  must,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  ensure  that  all  significant 
points  of  view  on  an  issue  are  heard.  Those 
who  advocate  nuclear  power  would  have  a 
better  understanding  of  their  case  if 
exposed  to  the  arguments  of  their  adver- 
saries. As  John  Stuart  Mill  put  it  in  his  plea 
for  freedom  of  expression: 

He  who  knows  only  his  own  side  of  the 
case,  knows  little  of  that.  His  reasons  may 
be  good  and  no  one  may  have  been  able  to 
refute  them.  But  if  he  is  equally  unable  to 
refute  the  reasons  on  the  opposite  side;  if 
he  does  not  so  much  as  know  what  they 
are,  he  has  no  ground  for  preferring  either 
opinion.  (Mill,  p.  36) 

I urge  teachers  to  bear  in  mind  Mill’s 
words  when  endorsing  or  selecting  cur- 
riculum materials,  especially  when  the 
topic  is  such  a highly  controversial  one  as 
nuclear  science  and  its  applications.6 


Notes 

1 . The  burgeoning  interest  in  energy 
education  is  discussed  in  the  November 
1979  issue  of  A.S.C.D.’s  News  Exchange. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the 
bibliography  and  materials  put  out  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  the  United  States 
with  those  offered  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

2.  I speak  throughout  of  ‘the  author’  since 
on  the  manual  cover  it  says:  ‘Written  by 
Ken  Stief.’ 

3.  According  to  a recent  news  report,  a 
study  by  Ontario  Hydro  shows  that  the 
harnessing  of  available  hydro  resources 
could  generate  additional  energy  equivalent 
to  that  produced  by  about  28  Pickering- 
sized  nuclear  reactors.  See,  for  example, 
‘Hydro  Ignores  Cheaper  Energy,’  Dundas 
Star  Journal,  May  7,  1980.  Further 
information  about  this  matter  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group,  Trent  University,  Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 

4.  See,  for  example,  two  articles  in  the 
December  1979  issue  of  Educational 
Leadership;  James  R.  Bennett’s  ‘Free  Film 
Guides  are  Propaganda  Tools’  and  Charles 
R.  DuVall  and  Wayne  J.  Krepel,  ‘Free 
Materials:  A Response  to  Bennett.’ 

5.  For  a popular,  comprehensive  account 
of  Popper’s  philosophy,  see  Magee’s  book 
listed  below.  Those  who  prefer  to  go  to  the 
source  should  consult  Popper’s  The  Logic 
of  Scientific  Discovery,  Conjectures  and 
Refutations:  The  Growth  of  Scientific 
Knowledge,  and  Objective  Knowledge:  An 
Evolutionary  Approach. 

6.  The  Porter  Commission’s  publications, 
(especially  Volume  9,  A Bibliography  to 
the  Report ),  would  be  useful  resources  for 


teachers.  Among  organizations  putting  out 
material  in  which  the  nuclear  option  is 
criticized  are: 

Energy  Probe, 

43  Queen’s  Park  Crescent, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  2C3. 

Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group, 
121  Avenue  Road, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  M5R  2G3. 

Two  sources  of  materials  which  tend  to 
defend  or  promote  the  use  of  nuclear 
reactors  to  generate  electricity  are: 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited, 

Public  Affairs  Office, 

Sheridan  Park  Research  Community, 
Mississauga,  Ontario,  L5K  1B2. 

Energy  Education, 

Ontario  Hydro, 

700  University  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  M5G  1X6. 
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Editor’s  Note:  It  is,  of  course,  arguable  that 
any  commercial  organization  seeking  to 
promote  its  product  will  naturally  tend  to 
focus  on  the  benefits  and  gloss  over  the 
disadvantages  — in  other  words,  resort  to 
propaganda.  What  is  important  is  that  the 
material  should  be  recognized  as  prop- 
aganda. Readers’  comments  on  this  article 
are  welcome.  ■ 
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Is  Anybody  Listening? 

A Program  to  Help  Students  and  Teachers 
use  Group  Learning 


Nancy  Watson,  Department  of 
Applied  Psychology,  OISE 

Scene:  A Grade  8 English  classroom,  with 
about  thirty  students  gathered  around 
tables  in  groups  of  five,  surrounded  by 
masses  of  materials:  well-worn  copies  of 
the  Toronto  Star  and  the  Vancouver  Sun, 
blank  newsprint,  foolscap  covered  with 
careful  writing,  lists,  plans,  instructions, 
markers,  tape.  They  are  intent  on  their 
task,  alternating  between  writing  and 
discussing.  The  steady  buzz  is  occasionally 
interrupted  by  a burst  of  laughter.  With  a 
bit  of  eavesdropping  one  overhears  such 
remarks  as  ‘John,  you’re  writing  the 


Horoscopes,  right?  Do  you  want  me  to 
help?’  ‘Most  of  the  sports  articles  are 
done.  David’s  finishing  one  on  hockey.’ 
‘Can  someone  help  me  with  the  news 
analysis?’  What  each  small  group  is  doing 
is  producing  a newspaper,  working  to- 
gether over  a period  of  several  weeks  to 
produce  the  final  draft.  The  observer  of 
this  scene  might  question  whether  the 
students  are  really  learning  much,  or  are 
they  mainly  having  fun?  Is  it  just  luck  that 
things  are  so  calm,  with  no  rough-housing 
or  punching?  Is  there  any  advantage  to 
students  learning  in  small  groups  instead  of 
being  taught  as  a whole  class  or  working 
individually?  This  brief  article  will  attempt 
to  deal  with  these  and  other  questions  by 


describing  an  OISE  project  concerned  with 
teaching  small-group  skills  in  the  class- 
room. 

Several  features  of  small-group  learning 
led  our  project  team  at  OISE  to  investigate 
and  facilitate  the  use  of  this  type  of 
teaching  model.  First,  learning  in  small 
groups  has  definite  advantages  for  students 
in  that  they  tend  to  get  more  actively 
involved  in  learning,  can  pick  up  social 
skills  that  are  important  throughout  life, 
and  can  acquire  tools  which  enable  them  to 
learn  without  direct  didactic  ‘teaching.’ 
Second,  there  are  benefits  for  teachers:  an 
expansion  of  the  teaching  repertoire  to 
include  an  additional  model  and  the  chance 


occasionally  to  move  off  ‘center  stage,’ 
allowing  students  to  take  more  responsibili- 
ty. Third,  small-group  learning  is  uniquely 
suited  to  certain  learning  objectives, 
making  possible  an  integration  of  process 
and  content  in  the  curriculum. 

With  all  the  advantages  of  small-group 
learning,  one  might  ask  why  it  is  not  more 
often  used  in  classrooms.  Teachers  have 
often  been  discouraged  by  less-than-suc- 
cessful  experiences:  discussions  that  foun- 
dered, students  resentful  of  unequal  shar- 
ing of  the  workload,  projects  failing  if 
students  couldn’t  take  responsibility. 
Teachers  suggested  to  us  that  both 
students  and  teachers  might  find  value  in  a 
structured  group  learning  experience  which 


could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  further  group 
learning. 

Our  project  is  based  on  what  has  been 
termed  ‘mutual  adaptation,’  a considera- 
tion of  how  persons  relate  to  each  other.  In 
group  learning,  we  try  to  respond  to  the 
expressed  needs  of  teachers  by  providing 
resources  and  consultation,  while  they 
team  with  us  in  modelling  the  use  of  a 
small-group  learning  format.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  we  have  worked  with 
several  junior  high  school  teachers  and 
with  about  two-hundred-and-fifty  students. 

The  objectives  of  our  group-learning 
program  are  as  follows: 

To  help  teachers  learn  skills  and  gain 
confidence  for  more  effective  use  of  group 
learning. 

To  teach  the  students  such  skills  as 
listening  to  each  other  and  settling 
disagreements,  and  to  help  them  take 
responsibility  for  group  functioning. 

To  weave  the  group-learning  model  into 
the  curriculum,  achieving  an  integration  of 
process  and  content. 

What  does  the  program  involve? 

The  program  has  two  phases,  which 
depend  on  each  other  for  their  success. 
Phase  1,  which  lasts  for  two  weeks,  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  OISE  re- 
search officer,  while  Phase  2,  which  lasts 
for  a month  or  six  weeks,  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  Phase  1 — 
identifying  and  practising  group  skills  — 
involves  a series  of  tasks  chosen  for  the 
way  in  which  they  feature  aspects  of 
small-group  work:  getting  organized,  sum- 
marizing what  others  say,  and  handling 
disagreement.  Phase  2 involves  use  of  the 
small-group  model  to  teach  a regular 
curriculum  unit,  a topic  chosen  by  the 
teacher  (perhaps  in  consultation  with  the 
research  officer)  on  the  basis  of  suitability 
for  a small-group  approach.  Students  thus 
participate  in  a program  that  stresses 
small-group  functioning,  first  as  a prepara- 
tion for  subject-based  learning,  then  as  the 
vehicle  for  such  subject  learning.  Students 
usually  participate  eagerly,  and  those  few 
who  are  reluctant  tend  to  be  drawn  into 
their  groups  as  it  becomes  clear  to  all  that 
the  group  is  responsible  for  its  members. 

Phase  1 : Facilitating  Listening  and  Group 
Skills 

The  flavor  of  the  Phase  1 program  is 


probably  best  conveyed  by  a description  of 
the  activities.  The  framework  provides  an 
opportunity  for  students  to  participate  in  or 
observe  some  interpersonal  activity,  fol- 
lowed by  reflection  on  what  happened.  The 
leaders  try  to  elicit  from  students  some 
guidelines  for  improving  such  activity.  A 
concrete  example  is  provided  by  the 
following:  among  the  sequence  of  tasks  for 
helping  students  listen  to  each  other  is  a 
role-play  in  which  the  teacher  and  the 
et  research  officer  present  two  conversations, 
one  in  which  the  listener  devalues  or 
misunderstands  most  of  the  speaker’s 
ideas,  followed  by  one  in  which  the  listener 
tries  to  convey  interest,  concern  and 
attention.  After  the  role-play,  students  are 
asked:  ‘What  was  different  about  the  way 
the  listener  behaved  in  the  second  con- 
versation?’ Points  about  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’ 
listening  are  listed  on  the  board  and  are 
adopted  by  students  as  guidelines  in  their 
own  group  conversations. 

Other  activities  used  to  identify  and 
learn  group  skills  are  the  kinds  of  tasks 
described  in  several  books  about  group 
process.  The  ‘Murder  Mystery’  is  one  such 
task.  Here  students  are  led  to  see  that  full 
participation  and  careful  consideration  of 
all  data  hasten  the  group’s  solution  of 
problems.  In  this  exercise,  each  group 
pretends  to  be  a famous  detective  agency, 
called  in  to  solve  a murder  mystery  in 
which  there  are  a bewildering  array  of  32 
clues.  The  clues  are  distributed  among 
group  members,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
only  way  they  can  be  shared  is  by  talking; 
such  a restriction  prevents  powerful  group 
members  from  gathering  all  the  data  and 


solving  the  mystery  alone.  Questions 
following  completion  of  the  case  (such  as, 
‘What  happens  if  people  don’t  share 
clues?’)  are  designed  to  help  students  see 
that  by  encouraging  everyone  ^partici- 
pate, as  well  as  by  attending  carefully  to 
each  contribution,  group  members  reach  a 
solution  more  quickly.  In  general,  the 
questions  help  students  become  aware  of 
group  processes;  and  such  awareness,  we 
hope,  will  foster  change. 

Other  activities  during  Phase  I em- 
phasize different  aspects  of  group  function- 
ing: handling  disagreement,  trying  to  reach 
consensus  through  discussion  and  com- 
promise, and  trying  to  identify  problems  in 
the  group’s  operation. 

When  we  initiated  these  activities  in 
classrooms,  students  frequently  contrasted 
the  activities  with  what  they  termed  ‘real 
work.’  This  problem  has  been  overcome 
by  concerted  efforts  on  several  fronts.  The 
Group  Skills  project  is  introduced  to 
students  as  an  integral  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum,  a unit  that  will  be  jointly  taught 
by  the  OISE  research  officer  and  the 
regular  teacher.  During  the  first  two  weeks, 
they  will  be  taught  the  skills  needed  in  the 
second  phase,  when  they  will  learn  about  a 
subject  unit  such  as  ‘Newspapers.’  The 
attitudes  of  both  teacher  and  research 
officer  seem  to  be  crucial  in  establishing 
the  appropriate  atmosphere,  but  several 
small  program  modifications  have  also 
been  helpful.  Questions  asked  at  the  end  of 
each  small-group  activity  can  be  answered 
in  writing;  this  is  a way  of  stressing  to 
students  that  everyone  is  expected  to 
reflect  on  the  process,  that  there  is  indeed 


something  which  everyone  is  expected  to 
learn.  One  teacher  gave  a test,  evaluating 
how  well  students  had  learned  the  concepts 
important  for  group  functioning.  What  is 
vital  is  to  communicate  that  learning  about 
group  process  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
school  curriculum,  not  a frill. 

By  the  end  of  the  two  weeks’  con- 
centrated learning,  most  of  the  small 
groups  have  begun  to  function  well.  They 
settle  to  their  tasks  quickly,  work  with  a 
minimum  of  teacher  intervention,  and 
handle  disagreement  in  a reasonably 
constructive  fashion.  The  teacher  and 
research  officer  are  thus  free  to  help  those 
groups  whose  struggles  have  been  less 
successful,  those  still  grappling  with  unequal 
participation  or  integration  of  a particularly 
difficult  member.  To  aid  in  transition  from 
Phase  I (learning  group  skills)  to  Phase  2 
(using  group  skills  in  learning  about  a 
curriculum  topic),  there  is  a brief  review  of 
such  functions  as  getting  organized,  plan- 
ning, encouraging  participation,  summariz- 
ing contributions,  and  trying  to  reach 
consensus.  The  intent  of  the  review  is 
twofold:  to  indicate  to  students  the  growth 
they  have  displayed  in  all  these  aspects  of 
working  together,  and  to  emphasize  that 
success  in  the  next  stage  (subject  learning) 
is  dependent  on  all  these  skills. 

Phase  2:  Using  Group  Skills  to  Learn  About 
a Topic 

A variety  of  topics  lend  themselves  to 
small-group  learning.  When  educational 
objectives  include  learning  how  to  organize 
tasks,  evaluate  progress,  or  integrate 
information,  small-group  learning  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  Topics  chosen  by 
teachers  in  this  project  have  included 
‘Wars  and  Rebellions,’  ‘The  Short  Story,’ 
and  ‘Newspapers.’  The  overall  framework 
has  varied  considerably,  but  teachers  have 
usually  started  by  providing  a general 
introduction  to  the  whole  class,  an 
introduction  designed  to  familiarize  stu-  . 
dents  with  terminology  and  concepts. 

When  the  group  projects  are  assigned, 
considerable  care  is  taken  to  structure  the 
assignment  in  such  a way  that  it  will  guide 
the  students’  learning.  A clear  statement  of 
objectives,  followed  by  a sequence  of  steps 
for  achieving  the  objectives,  does  much  to 
prevent  the  confusion.  The  unit  on 
‘Newspapers’  is  a good  illustration  in  that 
students  were  actively  encouraged  to 
accept  responsibility  for  planning  and 
completing  the  work  but,  at  the  same  time, 
worked  within  a structure  that  guided  them 
toward  success. 

The  introduction,  which  was  primarily 
teacher  directed,  covered  newspaper  con- 
cepts and  terms  that  ranged  from  simple 
ideas,  such  as  ‘by-lines’  and  ‘cut,’  to  more 
complex  notions,  such  as  ‘news  analysis’ 
and  ‘editorial.’  Students  were  given  guided 
practice  in  identifying  examples  of  the 
various  newspaper  features  and  analysing 
newspapers  in  these  terms.  At  this  point, 
each  small  group  was  assigned  a Canadian 
city,  given  a copy  of  a newspaper  from  that 
city,  and  asked  to  produce  an  edition  of  the 
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paper  from  that  city.  The  assignment 
described  the  final  product:  it  was  to  be  a 
polished,  proof-read  paper,  with  ap- 
propriate language  and  style.  The  features 
to  be  included  were  spelled  out;  for 
instance,  students  were  told  that  the  news 
section  required  ‘five  world  stories,  four 
national  stories,  and  six  local  stories,  with 
appropriate  cuts.’  The  teacher  outlined  his 
learning  objectives  for  the  students  clearly 
enough  so  that  he  would  know  whether  or 
not  they  had  met  them.  As  this  was  a group 
project,  a group  mark  was  assigned. 

How  Can  Teachers  Continue  to  Promote 
Effective  Group  Learning? 

In  addition  to  helping  students  acquire  and 
apply  their  skills  in  this  kind  of  program, 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  teachers  can 
demonstrate  a commitment  to  group 
learning. 

Helping  assume  responsibility  for  opera- 
tion of  the  group  — This  does  not  mean 
withdrawing  totally  but  it  does  mean  the 
teacher  occasionally  removing  him  or 
herself  from  the  role  of  central  switchboard 
and  adopting  techniques  already  mentioned 
— such  as  providing  clearly  defined 
objectives  and  a definite  time  limit.  The 
teacher  then  monitors  progress  and,  where 
possible,  refers  problems  back  to  the  group 
for  solution,  thereby  reinforcing  the  notion 
that  the  group  can  be  responsible  for  its 
own  effectiveness. 

Planning  classroom  organization  to  pro- 
mote effective  group  functioning  — Which 
arrangements  are  effective  will  depend  on 
such  factors  as  the  purpose  of  the  grouping 
and  the  skill  of  the  students,  but  the 
following  guidelines  may  be  helpful: 

size  of  groups  — If  teachers  want  to 
introduce  group  work  gradually,  students 
may  work  in  pairs.  Not  only  is  each 
student  more  likely  to  contribute  but  the 
situation  is  usually  less  threatening  than  a 
larger  group.  Once  students  have  learned 
to  take  responsibility  for  a group’s 
functioning  and  have  attained  some  compe- 
tence in  so  doing,  the  teacher  will  find 
groups  of  five  or  six  students  to  be 
appropriate  for  many  situations.  The  larger 
number  of  participants  allows  more  dif- 
ficult projects  to  be  tackled,  as  well  as 
providing  a wider  range  of  information.  But 
groups  larger  than  five  or  six  generally 
make  it  difficult  for  all  students  to 
participate. 


PLACING  STUDENTS  IN  GROUPS  — Most 
students,  of  course,  prefer  to  work  with 
friends,  often  suggesting  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  necessary  for  successful 
group  functioning.  But  one  of  the  goals  of 
the  Group  Skill  sessions  is  to  help  students 
learn  that  groups  can  achieve  their  goals 
with  a variety  of  persons  as  fellow 
members.  Usually  a random  assignment  of 
students  works  well,  taking  care,  perhaps, 
to  avoid  any  obviously  troublesome 
combinations. 

Once  groups  are  established,  their 
membership  should  remain  constant  for  a 
considerable  time.  Small  groups  go  through 
a process  of  development  as  members  get 
to  know  each  other,  establish  norms,  and 
learn  to  work  together  on  a variety  of 
tasks.  If  membership  keeps  changing,  this 
process  of  development  is  interrupted. 
Since  groups  should  have  this  chance  to 
become  reasonably  cohesive,  the  teacher 
should  help  students  resolve  difficulties 
within  the  group,  shifting  members  only  if 
it  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

physical  arrangements  — Physical 
arrangements  are  restricted  by  the  avail- 
able school  and  classroom  facilities,  but 
teachers  can  arrange  seating  and  spacing  to 
make  the  best  of  whatever  is  available. 

Ideally  small  discussion  groups  should 
be  seated  at  a round  table,  but  if  this  is  not 
possible,  desks  can  be  pulled  together  in  a 
circle  or  students  can  gather  in  a circle  on 
the  floor.  Students  should  be  as  close  as 
possible  to  other  group  members  both  to 
minimize  noise  levels  and  to  promote 
group  interaction. 

Although  small  groups  should  be  spaced 
as  far  as  possible  from  each  other  to  reduce 
distraction  and  interference,  in  most 
classrooms  this  is  difficult.  If  groups  have 
reached  a point  of  working  responsibly  and 
harmoniously  together,  space  may  be 
found  in  spots  other  than  the  main 
classroom. 


OVERCOMING  PROBLEMS  IN  GROUP  FUNC- 
TIONING — If  a group  is  having  difficulty 
with  its  assigned  task,  try  to  get  the 
members  to  pinpoint  what  the  problems 
are.  Try  to  get  them  to  see  difficulties  in 
terms  of ‘not  listening,’  ‘not  agreeing  on  a 
goal,’  ‘only  a few  people  contributing,’  and 
so  on  ...  all  of  which  can  lead  to  a change 
in  the  behavior  of  group  members  and  a 
resolution  of  the  difficulty. 

Periodically,  interrupt  a group,  or  per- 


haps wait  till  the  end  of  a discussion,  and 
ask  them  a few  questions  along  these  line: 
‘Do  we  all  seem  to  understand  what  we  a 
supposed  to  be  doing?’ 

‘Are  we  working  effectively?  Do  we  need 
to  be  organized  somewhat  differently?’ 
‘Are  we  all  talking  at  once?’ 

‘What  is  our  goal?  How  have  we  moved 
toward  this  goal?’ 

‘Do  some  people  seem  not  interested  in 
task?’ 

‘Are  we  listening  carefully  to  each  other? 
Are  we  trying  to  respond  to  what  others 

say?’ 


j 


How  successful  has  this  program  been? 
Teachers  involved  in  the  program  have 
been  enthusiastic.  Although  their  judge- 
ments may  lack  the  scientific  objectivity  of 
other  data  (which  is  also  being  collected), 
they  are  helpful  in  informing  other  teachers 
about  possible  benefits  of  the  program. 

One  teacher  was  particularly  pleased 
because  he  had  gained  a solidly-based 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  spending  time 
on  the  process  of  group  learning,  and  he 
thus  felt  more  confident  in  dealing  with 
objections  of  students  and  parents  who 
doubted  the  value  of  such  an  approach. 

Other  teachers  who  had  previously  used 
small  group  learning  felt  that  the  concen- 
trated focus  on  group  skills  paid  off  in 
superior  work  when  the  students  started  on 
their  regular  curriculum  unit.  In  one  case, 
both  process  and  product  were  astonishing: 
students  were  heard  negotiating,  com- 
promising, reviewing  progress,  offering 
assistance  to  other  group  members,  and 
producing  high  quality  comprehensive 
newspapers  as  their  end  product.  The 
teacher  reported:  ‘This  was  the  best  ever 
— the  teamwork  and  effort  paid  off.’  For 
teachers  concerned  about  the  value  of 
learning  in  small  groups,  such  high  quality 
end  products  are  positive  proof  that 
cognitive  learning  objectives  have  been 
met. 

In  summary  then,  it  appears  that  the 
joint  OISE/school  program  has  been 
effective  in  meeting  the  objectives  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  objectives 
that  are  concerned  with  both  teachers  and 
students  learning  skills  and  gaining  con- 
fidence in  small-group  learning  and  integ- 
rating content  and  process  through  the 
group-learning  model. 

We  hope  to  extend  our  program  over  the 
next  couple  of  years  to  involve  teachers 
who  may  never  have  used  a group-learning 
format.  In  such  a situation,  our  program 
would  be  broadened  to  include  more 
formalized  support  as  an  ongoing  profes- 
sional development  activity  for  teachers. 

Note:  Portions  of  the  work  described  in  this 
article  were  supported  by  a research  grant 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada.  Any  teachers 
who  would  be  interested  in  becoming 
involved  in  the  program  should  write  to  the 
author  at  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology,  OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  M5S  1V6.  ■ 


SAVING  CANADIAN  HOCKEY 


~ Education  may  be  the  answer 


Most  people  now  admit  that  Canada’s 
reputation  as  a hockey  power  is  on  the 
wane.  It’s  a hard  pill  to  swallow,  but  the 
fact  remains:  we’re  losing. 

‘I  don’t  care  what  anyone  says,’  a young 
player  declaimed  to  the  authors,  ‘Cana- 
dians are  still  the  best  players  in  the 
world.’ 

An  admirable  sentiment,  but  only  a 
Canadian  would  believe  it.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  believed  it.  The 
facts  were  self-evident.  Ice  hockey  was 
born  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  in  the  1840s. 
Since  then  Canadians  have  assumed  a 
mastery  of  the  game  which,  until  recently, 
was  totally  justified.  The  United  States 
shared  much  of  the  glory,  of  course.  Most 
of  the  professional  and  semi-professional 
teams  were  and  are  centred  in  American 
cities.  But  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
players  are  Canadian.  Besides,  les  Cana- 
diens  usually  win  the  Stanley  Cup.  The 
Maple  Leafs  are  the  only  team  that  come 
close  to  matching  Montreal’s  record  in 
carrying  off  the  fabled  prize. 

North  Americans  have  come  to  believe 
that  hockey  is  Canada’s  game.  The  States 
have  football.  It’s  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment. Canadians  consistently  beat  Ameri- 
cans in  hockey  tournaments,  and  Ameri- 
cans consistently  trounce  Canadians  at 
football.  No  one  minds.  We  each  have  our 
area  of  expertise.  Hockey  is  Canada’s,  and 
for  years  no  one  could  hope  to  compete 
with  us.  We  all  knew  that  the  Russians 
were  great  in  track  and  field,  but  their 


efforts  at  ice  hockey  were  not  to  be  taken 
seriously.  It  was  the  same  with  any  other 
European  country.  After  all,  hockey  only 
got  started  there  in  the  late  1940s. 

Events  of  the  past  few  years,  however, 
make  it  clear  that  our  hockey  has  become 
inferior.  Any  romantic  disbelief  of  this 
statement  is  quickly  dispelled  by  the  facts. 
We  refer  you  to  the  sound  defeat  of  the 
NHL  Allstars  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets  in 
the  Challenge  Cup  series  of  1979.  Interna- 
tionally, many  people  now  rank  Canada 
fourth  in  the  world.  The  Soviets,  the 
Czechs,  and  the  Swedes  are  all  ahead  of 
us. 

How  did  this  distressing  situation  come 
about?  How  have  the  Europeans  managed 
to  produce  such  good  hockey  teams  in 
such  a relatively  short  period  of  time? 

What  are  they  doing  that  we’re  not  doing? 

North  Americans,  and  Canadians  in 
particular,  have  come  up  with  all  kinds  of 
excuses.  They  have  larger  ice  surfaces  in 
Europe.  They  train  all  year  round.  They 
draw  from  a larger  population.  The  players 
have  no  individual  freedom.  They’re  like 
machines.  They’ve  been  brainwashed  by 
Communism. 

Or  if  you  prefer:  we  are  a young  team. 
We  didn’t  have  all  our  best  players.  We 
didn’t  have  enough  time  to  practise 
together.  We  got  poor  accomodation  in 
Europe;  it  kept  us  awake  at  night. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on,  and  shows  more 
imagination  than  adherence  to  reality.  The 
fact  is  that  North  American  teams  have 
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now  played  the  Europeans  under  practi- 
cally every  conceivable  condition,  and  the 
Europeans  generally  win. 

Historically,  European  teams  have  done 
well  internationally.  Canadians  have  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  our  isolated  vic- 
tories: the  Penticton  Vees  in  1955,  the  Trail 
Smoke  Eaters  in  the  1960s.  But  in  fact,  the 
Europeans  have  performed  well  in  the  long 
run.  And  theyjiave  improved.  Even  in  the 
1972  Canada-Russia  series,  in  which  Paul 
Henderson  played  so  well,  Canada  won  on 
games  (barely)  but  the  Soviets  won  on  total 
goals.  The  Canada  Cup  of  1976  was  the 
best  win  for  our  team  in  recent  years,  but  it 
didn’t  put  us  back  on  top.  Remember  too, 
it  was  the  Americans  who  won  the 
Olympic  Gold  at  Lake  Placid.  We  are  not 
the  best  in  the  world. 


We  want  to  be  back  on  top,  of  course. 
Hockey  is  more  than  a game  to  Canadians. 
It’s  more  than  a multi-million-dollar  busi- 
ness. It’s  an  integral  part  of  the  national 
identity.  Canada  may  be  a loose  confedera- 
tion of  squabbling  provinces.  There  may  be 
internal  strife  and  turbulence,  a problem  of 
unity,  a problem  of  languages.  There  may 
be  political  kidnappings  and  separatists. 

But  hockey  is  hockey,  and  it’s  Canadian.  It 
may  be  the  one  truly  Canadian  activity. 

There  is  an  idea  which  has  not  been 
forwarded  in  the  excuses  but  which  may 
well  be  the  ultimate  answer.  In  a nutshell, 
it  is  this:  if  Canadian  hockey  players  had 
more  formal  education,  our  teams  would 
be  better. 

At  first  glance,  this  would  appear  to  be 
nonsense,  the  wishful  ramblings  of  an 
eccentric  academic.  What  has  going  to 
school  got  to  do  with  playing  hockey?  But 
consider  this:  formal  education  is  an 
integral  component  of  the  Europeans’ 
athletic  training  programs.  Brawn  and 
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brains  together  are  better  than  just  brawn. 
The  all-round  developed  person  as  athlete 
is  a better  performer.  Finally,  one  could 
suggest  that  the  Soviets’  success  in 
hockey,  having  only  taken  up  the  game  in 
1946,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  player  is 
an  educated  individual.  It’s  the  only 
‘excuse’  that  stands  up  under  close 
scrutiny. 

The  Russian  Way 

One  can  refer  to  philosophers  like  Plato  for 
evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
body  and  the  mind  complement  one 
another.  But  we  needn’t  go  back  that  far. 
Consider  the  comments  of  Anatoli  Tarasov 
in  his  book,  Road  to  Olympus: 

Studies  at  institutes,  night  schools,  techni- 
cal colleges,  raising  his  general  educa- 
tional and  cultural  level,  helps  a sportsman 
broaden  his  horizons;  it  helps  him  more 
clearly  and  more  correctly  to  evaluate 
relations  between  people,  it  helps  him  to 
see  man’s  real  value.  And  the  institute  and 
the  school,  enriching  the  younger  genera- 
tion with  that  wealth  of  knowledge 
accumulated  by  man  down  through  the 
ages,  gradually  instills  in  them  a feeling  of 
genuine  collectivism. 

We  might  ballc  at  the  last  word,  ‘collec- 
tivism.’ Is  it  not  just  another  word  for 
communism?  Think  about  it.  What  is  a 
hockey  team  but  a collective,  a group  of 
individuals  working  together  for  the  com- 
mon good?  Again,  Tarasov  says: 

All  the  players  realize  that  without  a wide 
scope  of  knowledge,  without  high  culture, 


it  is  difficult  to  raise  your  skills  as  a ® 

sportsman.  This  too  throws  some  light  on  {) 

the  style  of  our  hockey,  and  the.profound 
processes  that  take  place  in  it,  one  of  the  ^ 

‘secrets’  of  our  triumphs  at  the  world 
championship  in  recent  years.  m 

As  early  as  1972,  Jack  Ludwig  said  in 
Maclean’s:  V. . nobody  can  be  an  athlete 
in  the  Soviet  Union  unless  she  or  he  is 
engaged  in  some  kind  of  educational  work  I 
— even  a correspondence  course.’ 

‘Athletes  get  the  best  education  possi- 
ble,’ said  a sports  and  fitness  instructor  in  I 
1974. 

Professor  Norman  Shneidman  in  his 
recent  book,  The  Soviet  Road  to  Olympus:  } 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Soviet  Physical 
Culture  and  Sport,  also  emphasizes  the 
education  requirement  in  athletic  training. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  1972 
Canada-Soviet  series,  the  Soviet  player 
Starchinov  handed  out  a questionnaire  to 
Canadian  players  to  collect  data  for  his 
Ph.D.  thesis  in  sports  psychology. 

Many  people  will  argue  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  a connection  between  the  training 
of  the  mind,  which  is  almost  a chemical 
process,  and  on-ice  performance,  which 
has  to  do  with  motor  ability ^The  obvious  I 
connection  is  this:  a sharpened  mind  will 
better  enable  the  player  to  handle 
efficiently  and  effectively  the  vast  amount 
of  stimuli  he  receives  on  the  ice.  It  will 
allow  him  to  categorize  and  make  the  best 
use  of  this  information. 

Formal  education  will  also  effect  a 
self-discipline  in  the  player.  It  will  help  him  * 
to  control  his  emotions  both  on  and  off  the  1 
ice.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  of  the 


potentially  disastrous  results  when  a 
frustrated  player  loses  his  temper.  One 
thoughtless  act  can  blow  the  whole  game. 
The  Europeans  have  learned  control. 
They’ve  learned  that  there’s  a job  to  be 
done  and  they  do  it  to  the  final  whistle  — 
with  good  results. 

Some  will  point  to  the  examples  of 

I Gordie  Howe  and  Bobby  Orr,  outstanding 
players  who  received  little  formal  educa- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  is  simple: 
superstars  are  the  exception  not  the  rule, 
even  in  Canadian  hockey.  And  a superstar 
can  do  little  if  his  team  doesn’t  work  with 
i him,  or  he  with  his  team.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  players  like  Howe  and  Orr  have 
expressed  regret  at  their  lack  of  schooling. 
They  feel  they  missed  something  in  their 
development.  They  might  have  been  even 


better  players.  Look  at  Ken  Dry  den,  the 
lawyer  and  Allstar  who  five  times  won  the 
Vezina  Trophy.  No  one  is  about  to  say  that 
, his  hockey  development  suffered  as  a 
, result  of  his  going  to  university. 

Again,  one  might  point  to  Father  David 
Bauer’s  Canadian  National  Team  of  the 

1 1960s.  This  was  a group  of  educated 
players  who  had  trouble  winning.  But  any 
objective  overview  of  that  team’s  history 
will  reveal  that  the  cards  were  stacked 
against  them  from  the  start.  The  team  was 
young  ( an  old  excuse,  but  justified  in  this 
case)  and  they  were  never  given  a proper 
chance.  They  seemed  to  represent  an 
undisclosed  threat  to  the  professional 
leagues,  who  lured  away  many  of  their 
prospects. 

Still  the  best  support  for  having  formally 
educated  players  is  the  example  of  the 
European  teams. 

The  Canadian  Way 

In  Canada  there  have  never  been  close  ties 


between  hockey  and  education.  It  is  unlike 
other  major  sports  such  as  football  and 
basketball.  The  training  ground  for  profes- 
sional hockey  players  has  not  been  schools 
and  colleges  and  universities  but  commun- 
ity leagues.  This  is  because,  historically, 
hockey  is  a game  of  the  masses.  It  was 
played  by  virtually  every  able-bodied  male 
(and,  in  recent  years,  female)  in  the 
country,  not  just  by  those  who  went  to 
school,  or  by  those  who  could  afford  to  go 
on  to  university.  It  grew  up  through 
community  clubs  and  organizations,  and  to 
a large  extent  those  clubs  still  control  it. 

But  the  clubs  have  changed.  They  have 
become  affiliated.  They’ve  grown.  They 
have  rules  and  regulations  which  they 
publish  and  enforce.  They  have  become 
incredibly  sophisticated  (some  would  say 


confusing),  and  they  wield  a vast  amount 
of  power  over  any  player  who  wishes  to 
ascend  through  their  ranks  to  the  profes- 
sional leagues. 

This  situation  has  had  several  distressing 
results,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a bias 
against  formal  education.  Many  owners 
and  coaches  view  the  school  as  an  enemy 
of  the  arena.  It  takes  boys  away  from 
hockey  practice.  It  inhibits  their  develop- 
ment as  hockey  players.  It’s  a dangerous 
waste  of  time  when  a player  should  be 
concentrating  wholly  on  his  development 
as  a player.  Conn  Smythe  once  ridiculed 
formal  schooling  because  it  gave  players  a 
‘jellyfish  handshake,’  Tell  that  to  Ken 
Dryden  or  Gerry  Pinder. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  formal 
education  could  be  the  important  missing 
ingredient  in  Canadian  hockey.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  is  currently  extremely 
difficult  for  a person  to  pursue  both  a 
hockey  career  and  an  education.  Athletic 
scholarships  are  virtually  unknown  in 


Canada.  The  coaches  seem  to  be  against 
education,  and  the  educators  seem  to  be 
against  hockey.  The  Thom  thesis,  ‘Hockey 
Participation  as  a Factor  in  the  Secondary 
School  Performance  of  Ontario  Students: 

An  Effects  Study  for  Administrators,’ 
generally  verified  that  participation  in 
competitive,  non-school-sponsored  leagues 
is  accompanied  by  poor  school  grades, 
poor  attendance,  decreased  educational 
aspirations,  and  the  choosing  of  subjec- 
tively easier  academic  programs.  On  the 
other  hand,  participation  in  school- 
sponsored  hockey  was  found  to  be 
generally  beneficial  to  school  performance. 

In  other  words,  if  you  play  for  a highly 
competitive  community  league  — the  type 
that  provides  the  professional  leagues  with 
most  of  their  talent  — you’re  more  than 
likely  to  be  a lousy  student.  But  if  you  play 
for  your  school  team,  you’ll  not  only  be  a 
good  student  but  you’ll  be  a better  student 
than  soifieone  who  doesn’t  play  hockey  at 
all. 

So  why  aren’t  there  athletic  scholarships 
for  promising  young  hockey  players?  Why 
aren’t  there  more  school  teams?  With  the 
facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  who  is 
responsible  for  this  ludicrous  and  destruc- 
tive situation? 

In  the  end,  we  all  are.  As  hockey 
personnel,  we  should  be  encouraging 
players  to  develop  their  minds  as  well  as 
their  bodies.  As  hockey  players,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  half  our  lives  will  still  be 
ahead  of  us  by  the  time  we  retire  from  the 
game.  As  educators,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  soul,  that 
the  one  complements  the  other,  that  the 
pursuit  of  a career  in  professional  sport  is 
not  necessarily  a frivolous  and  irresponsi- 
ble thing.  As  parents,  we  should  take  our 
eyes  off  those  million-dollar  contracts  and 
teach  our  children  that  money  and  fame  are 
useless  if  you  cannot  use  them  wisely.  As 
businessmen,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
good  hockey  is  good  business,  but  better 
hockey  is  better  business.  As  members  of 
the  general  public,  we  should  make  known 
our  dissatisfaction  at  being  ranked  fourth  in 
the  world  when  we  could,  and  should,  be 
ranked  first. 

Canada  needs  physically  talented  and 
intelligent,  educated  players.  This  would 
save  our  game. 

Note:  Doug  Thom,  formerly  Associate 
Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  at 
Lakehead  University,  Thunder  Bay,  is 
now  Lecturer  in  Educational  Adminstra- 
tion.  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Hong  Kong.  He  is  author  of  The  Hockey 
Bibliography:  Ice  Hockey  Worldwide 
(OISE,  1978)  and  the  Ph.  D.  thesis, 
‘Hockey  Participation  as  a Factor  in  the 
Secondary  School  Performance  of  Ontario 
Students:  An  Effects  Study  for  Adminis- 
trators’ (University  of  Toronto,  1978). 

Donald  Ward  is  a freelance  writer  and 
editor  living  in  Saskatoon.  He  and  Doug 
Thom  are  authors  of  a forthcoming  book 
on  hockey  and  schooling.! 


Swimming  Upstream: 
a new  concept 

in  mainstreaming 


Margret  Winzer,  OISE 

Traditionally,  deaf  children  have  been 
educated  in  residential  schools  for  reasons 
of  economy  and  convenience.  But  many 
observers  argue  that  education  for  the  deaf 
child  in  a regular  school  setting  is  both 
cheaper  and  better.  This  remains  a moot 
point. 

As  Roy  Wollaston,  superintendent  of  the 
E.  C Drury  Regional  Centre  for  the 
Hearing  Handicapped  at  Milton,  points 
out:  ‘Too  often,  classes  for  hearing- 
handicapped  children  in  local  school 
boards  are  the  flea  on  the  dog.’  Mr. 
Wollaston  notes  that  the  regular  schools  do 
not  have  the  staff,  the  expertise,  or  the 
support  services  to  provide  the  necessary 
individualized  programming  for  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  deaf  children  thrown  in  among 
hundreds  of  non-handicapped  students. 

The  deaf  child  is  consequently  severely 
restricted  by  lack  of  trained  personnel;  this 
coupled  with  poor  communication  and  lack 
of  understanding. 

While  Mr.  Wollaston  agrees  that  it  may 


be  cheaper  to  educate  deaf  children  in  local 
schools,  he  argues  that  this  should  not  be 
so.  ‘If  every  deaf  student  in  a board  class 
or  integrated  setting  has  the  necessary 
audiological,  speech  therapy,  language 
therapy,  teaching,  and  supervision  that  his 
or  her  degree  of  impairment  demands  and 
receives  at  a school  for  the  deaf,  the  costs 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  a centralized 
agency.’ 

Mr.  Wollaston  believes  that  severely 
deaf  children  need  special,  individualized 
programs,  taught  and  supervised  by 
educators  of  the  deaf,  supplemented  with 
appropriate  amplification  equipment,  and 
supported  by  comprehensive  audiological, 
psychological,  and  social  services  in  a 
general  milieu  that  understands  deafness. 

In  pursuit  of  this  concept,  Mr.  Wollaston 
has  embarked  on  a project  at  the  E.  C. 
Drury  Centre  which  he  lightly  refers  to  as 
‘swimming  upstream.’  By  this,  he  means 
the  reversal  of  the  usual  formula  for  the 
mainstreaming  of  deaf  children:  rather  than 
send  the  pupils  to  community  schools,  in 
Milton  the  opposite  approach  is  being 
attempted. 


The  program,  totally  innovative  and  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  North  America,  springs 
from  arrangements  between  the  provincial 
institution  and  the  Halton  Board  of 
Education.  A new  school  for  hearing 
students,  the  E.  C.  Drury  High  School,  is 
being  built  as  an  addition  to  the  already 
existing  senior  complex  on  the  Milton 
campus.  Extensions  are  also  being  added 
to  the  food  services  area  of  the  junior 
school. 

Slated  to  open  in  September,  1980,  the 
new  high  school  will  cater  initially  to  about 
six  hundred  hearing  students,  many  of 
these  special  vocational.  These  hearing 
students  will  share  shop  areas,  dining 
facilities,  sports  programs,  and  social 
events  with  their  deaf  counterparts. 

The  aim,  explained  Mr.  Wollaston,  is  to 
provide  deaf  students  with  programs  of  the 
same  range  that  presently  exist  in  large 
schools  in  the  community,  with  the  added 
incentives  and  opportunities  that  arise  from 
shared  social  and  academic  pursuits  with 
Halton  high  school  students. 

Although  there  are  many  kinks  still  to 
straighten,  this  unique  project  will  allow 
deaf  youngsters  to  participate  (in  an 
integrated  setting  with  hearing  students)  in 
any  program  that  their  language  and 
vocational  skills  will  all&w,  always  with  the 
special  help  of  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

Rather  than  being  overwhelmed  by 
hearing  students,  the  deaf  will  share 
equally  all  the  facilities  of  the  school,  while 
still  retaining  full  and  ready  access  to 
special  services  directed  toward  their 
needs.  This  type  of  socialization  could  be 
of  great  benefit  to  deaf  children;  and  Ron 
Dodds,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Centre,  feels  that  personal  interaction, 
outside  the  classroom  as  well  as  within, 
will  lead  to  the  dramatic  improvement  of 
natural,  oral  language  and  speech  through 
the  immediate  need  to  be  understood. 

While  educators  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  high  school  and  its  beneficial 
implications  for  the  deaf  students  at  E.  C. 
Drury,  the  pupils  themselves  originally 
harbored  major  doubts,  exaggerating  the 
impact  and  anticipating  with  dread  the 
influx  of  a large  population  of  hearing 
students.  To  assuage  their  fears,  Mr. 
Wollaston  has  initiated  weekly  assemblies. 
In  an  informal  atmosphere,  the  students 
have  asked  questions  on  subjects  ranging 
from  vandalism  to  the  wider  choice  of 
vocational  options;  the  new  horticulture 
section  has  a special  appeal  for  many  deaf 
students. 

The  excitement  already  generated  among 
staff  and  students  pays  tribute  to  the 
innovative  and  imaginative  thinking  that 
initiated  the  concept.  In  these  economic 
eighties,  the  campus  at  Milton  offers  a fine 
example  of  the  conservation  of  space  and 
facilities  and  the  cooperation  of  two  boards 
serving  the  needs  of  diverse  populations. 

Note:  See  also  Orbit  48  (June,  1979),  for  an 
article  coauthored  with  Cathy  Vainio  on 
this  topic.  ■ 


Construction  of  new  facilities  at  the  Milton  campus. 
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Interview  with  Bernard  Shapiro 

...  A goal  toward  which  you  can't  make  significant  progress 
within  the  next  twelve  months  is  an  unrealistic  goal. 


Dr.  Bernard  Shapiro,  OISE’s  new 
Director,  is  interviewed  by 
1 Hugh  Oliver,  Editor  of  Orbit. 


Oliver:  I should  like  to  know  something  of 
your  background.  I believe  you  come  from 
Montreal. 

Shapiro:  Yes.  I was  bom  and  brought  up 
in  Montreal.  I lived  there  until  I was  about 
twenty  seven.  I went  to  elementary  school, 
secondary  school,  and  university  in  Mon- 
treal, and  I worked  there  for  a while  before 
going  on  to  graduate  school. 

Oliver:  I understand  you  don’t  speak 
French. 

; Shapiro:  No.  My  French  is  not  great,  but  I 
can  certainly  speak  it.  It  could  use  a lot  of 
refinement  because  I simply  haven’t  used  it 
in  thirty  years,  but  it  could  easily  happen 
that  you  could  grow  up  in  Montreal 
without  speaking  French,  because  although 
French  was  a compulsory  subject  in 
school,  I certainly  didn’t  learn  it  there.  I 
didn’t  know  anyone  while  I was  growing 
up  who  spoke  French.  It  was  a very 
ghettoized  existence. 

Oliver:  I believe  you  worked  in  the 
restaurant  business  in  Montreal.  Was  it 
your  father  who  started  it? 

Shapiro:  Yes.  My  father  opened  the 
restaurant  in  1945,  and  he  died  in  1954 
before  I graduated  from  McGill.  So  for  the 
last  two  years  at  McGill,  my  twin  brother 
and  I were  both  going  to  school  and 
running  the  restaurant.  And  then  when  we 
graduated,  we  ran  the  restaurant  full-time 
for  about  six  years. 

Oliver:  Was  that  a useful  experience? 

y 

• Shapiro:  Oh  yes.  I think  so.  First  of  all  it 
was  a lot  of  fun.  And  it  was  very 
interesting.  I think  it  was  also  useful 
because  in  any  job,  whether  its  education 
or  something  else,  your  breadth  of 

--  background  informs  every  experience  you 
have.  So  that  gives  you  another  pers- 
pective on  how  the  world  lives  or  how  the 
world  behaves.  And  I think  it  keeps  you  to 

- some  extent  from  taking  what  you  do  too 
seriously. 


Oliver:  Were  you  a good  restaurateur? 
Shapiro:  I think  so. 

Oliver:  I have  known  people  go  into  the 
restaurant  business  with  the  notion  that 
people  must  eat,  therefore  they  must  make 
money.  But  it  doesn’t  always  follow. 

Shapiro:  Oh  no.  The  restaurant  business  is 
very  dangerous.  Most  restaurants  go 
bankrupt  within  the  first  or  second  year. 
But  if  you  can  avoid  that  and  you  know 
what  you're  about,  it’s  like  any  other 
business  or  any  other  profession  for  that 
matter  — you  can  do  something  interest- 
ing. 

Oliver:  So,  what  then? 


Why  not  deal  with  these  kinds  of  problems 
directly? 

Oliver:  Looking  at  your  publications,  men- 
tal retardation  is  something  you  seem 
interested  in. 

Shapiro:  Well,  I don’t  think  that’s  a field  in 
which  I'm  particularly  expert.  It’s  like  any 
other  person  who  has  any  statistical 
research  design  background.  People  fre- 
quently approach  you  with  research  prob- 
lems and  you  get  so  involved,  so 
interested,  that  you  do  something  with 
them.  This  has  happened  to  me  in  a 
number  of  studies.  Mental  retardation  is 
one.  Another  has  to  do  with  language 
experience  for  elementary  school  children 
which  is  of  particular  interest  to  my  wife. 


Shapiro:  At  Harvard. 


Shapiro:  My  brother  and  I began  to  think 
that  we  didn’t  want  to  run  a restaurant  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives  and  that  if  we  were 
going  to  change,  this  was  the  time  to  do  it 
— when  things  were  more  flexible  and 
before  we  got  much  older.  We  did  not 
pursue  it  however.  We  just  talked  about  it. 
But  as  we  were  talking,  someone  offered  to 
buy  the  place.  We  said  this  is  our  chance. 
So  we  sold  it  and  went  to  graduate  school. 


Oliver:  And  you  went  to  graduate  school 
where? 


Oliver:  That’s  the  P.P.  Shapiro  who 
appears  as  co-author  on  some  of  your 
publications? 


Oliver:  And  moved  into  the  educational 
domain? 


Shapiro:  That’s  right.  Although 
rather  indirectly.  I began  with 
some  vague  interest  in  education. 
This  was  stimulated  primarily 
by  my  wife,  who  is  a teacher. 

But  I still  thought  what  I 
really  wanted  to  work  on 
was  two  things  — cognitive 
psychology  on  the  one  hand, 
and  special  statistical  models 
for  data  analysis  in  the  social 
sciences  on  the  other.  Those  are 
the  two  things  I was  interested  in 
But  I kept  selecting  problems 
that  were  educationally 
related  in  these  two  fields. 

So  after  a while,  I said  this 
is  silly.  I’m  looking  for 
excuses  to  deal  with 
these  kinds  of  problems. 
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Shapiro:  That’s  right.  P.P.  Shapiro  is  my 
wife.  After  she’d  finished  her  doctoral 
work,  she  began  to  work  on  that,  and  we 
pursued  a couple  of  things  together.  I don’t 
know  ...  I suppose  if  you  want  to  be  snide, 
you’d  say  I simply  can’t  make  up  my  mind 
what  it  is  I’m  good  at.  But  in  any  case, 
there  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  important 
things  to  do,  and  I’ve  done  them. 

Oliver:  But  statistical  analysis  of  various 
kinds  is  your  main  interest? 

Shapiro:  Yes  and  cognitive  psychology. 

I’m  particularly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  logical  thinking  in  children.  That’s 
a thing  I’ve  pursued  consistently  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Oliver:  But  then,  at  some  point,  you 
moved  into  administration? 

Shapiro:  Yes,  and  that  came  fairly  quickly 
after  I’d  finished  my  doctoral  work.  I 
became  a department  chairman  about  three 
years  after  I took  my  degree.  Then  I 
became  an  associate  dean  two  or  three 
years  after  that.  Then,  in  1976,  I came  to 
Western  as  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

Oliver:  Was  this  more  by  chance  than 
design? 

Shapiro:  I don’t  think  so.  I think  it’s  partly 
an  estimation  of  what  a person  does  well 
and  what  a person  enjoys  doing.  I think 
(immodestly  enough,  I must  say)  that  I’m 
particularly  good  at  doing  the  kinds  of 
things  I’m  now  doing  — at  least,  relative  to 
my  other  talents.  And  I enjoy  it.  People 
keep  asking  when  1 take  on  a position 
whether  they  should  congratulate  me  or 
extend  their  condolences,  which  I consider 
to  be  a gross  insult.  If  one  didn’t  want  jobs, 
one  wouldn’t  take  them. 

Oliver:  You’ve  had  a few  condolences 
lately  no  doubt? 

Shapiro:  Yes,  I’ve  had  many  lately.  But  I 
don't  have  that  negative  sense  at  all. 

Oliver:  Do  you  have  any  outside  interests 
that  preoccupy  you? 

Shapiro:  None  that  preoccupy  me  a great 
deal.  There  are  two  continuing  outside 
interests  that  I have.  One  is  opera  and  the 
other  is  intellectual  history. 

Oliver:  What  is  intellectual  history? 

Shapiro:  Well,  the  history  of  ideas.  For 
example,  what  Isaiah  Berlin  does  so  well. 

I enjoy  that  kind  of  thing  and  like  to  spend 
time  on  it  and  on  opera.  I tend  to  be  what 
I’d  call  an  opera  freak  as  oppposed  to  an 
opera  scholar,  which  is  really  quite 
different.  I don’t  just  like  to  listen  to  it  — I 
like  to  watch  it  and  I like  to  read  about  it, 
but  I don’t  really  know  a lot  about  it.  The 
only  other  thing  I do  a great  deal  of  is 


walk.  I’m  a very  avid  walker.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  day  when  I can’t  walk  three  or 
four  miles  is  a bad  day. 

Oliver:  Do  you  have  a family? 

Shapiro:  Yes.  I have  a wife  who,  of 
course,  is  with  me  in  Toronto,  and  I have 
two  children.  I have  a son  who  is  working 
in  Washington  D.C.  He’s  just  finished  his 
Honours  Economics  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He’s  interested  in  labor 
relations  and  is  working  for  a labor 
relations  firm.  And  I have  a daughter  who 
is  coming  up  fifteen  and  who  will  be  going 
to  high  school  here  in  Toronto. 

Oliver:  Well  . . . now  to  business.  What  are 
your  perceptions  of  education  in  Ontario?  I 
suppose  two  of  the  big  issues  at  the 
moment  are  back  to  the  basics  and 
declining  enrolments. 

Shapiro:  Well,  the  problem  as  it  seems  to 
me  (and  this  applies  to  other  jurisdictions 
as  well  as  Ontario)  is  that  people  are  far 
too  evangelistic.  It  doesn’t  really  matter 
what  the  currently  chic  movement  is, 
they’ve  gone  far  too  far  with  it.  And  by 
‘too  far,’  I simply  mean  they’ve  gone  far 
beyond  anyone’s  understanding  of  what 
such  a movement  could  bring  by  way  of  a 
result.  It’s  not  that  they’re  expecting  too 
much;  it’s  that  they’re  expecting  the 
irrelevant.  They  expect  things  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  expect  except  that  it 
feels  good  to  expect  them. 

Oliver:  For  example? 

Shapiro:  For  example,  if  we  go  back  to  the 
’60s  and  the  movement  for  open  education 
— which  I thought  had  enormous  potential 
for  a lot  of  very  interesting  things  — people 
took  it  too  seriously.  And  everytime  you 
take  something  too  seriously,  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  because  it  can’t 
deliver.  And  it  didn’t  deliver  on  those 
phony  expectations.  So  we’re  now  trying 
to  work  ourselves  back,  so  to  speak,  to 
where  we  were  — not  because  we’re  sure 
it  was  right  but  because  it  feels  safe.  And  it 
seems  to  me  we’re  just  playing  the  game  in 
the  other  direction.  You  just  turn  it  over 
and  . . . 

Oliver:  Expect  too  much  from  going 
backwards? 

Shapiro:  Well,  I think  we  expect  too  much 
in  the  following  sense.  Back  to  the  basics  is 
an  easy  sort  of  slogan,  and  it  does  address 
something  important.  It  does  address  what 
is  frequently  a failure  of  intellectual 
standards  in  the  schools.  And  unlike  many 
other  people,  I really  feel  that  the  basic 
task  of  schools  is  cognitive  development. 
True,  they  perform  dozens  of  other  tasks, 
as  all  social  environments  do;  but  never- 
theless, I think  their  major  thrust  should  be 
cognitive.  However,  back  to  the  basics 
seems  to  me  to  be  simply  far  too  little. 

Does  it  mean  that  once  again  we  will  know 


the  multiplication  tables  off  by  heart,  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff?  Which  is  a good 
thing,  and  I don’t  mean  to  downplay  it. 

But,  I think  people  should  study  Shakes- 
peare whether  or  not  they  like  it.  I don’t 
really  care  whether  they  like  it.  It’s  part  of 
the  way  one  learns  how  to  think;  part  of 
the  way  one  breathes  in  something  about 
the  history  of  the  way  this  particular 
society  grew.  Whereas  the  basics  are  like 
minimal  standards.  They’re  not  adequate. 
So  the  question  is  when  they’ve  done  the 
basics,  what  else  are  the  schools  going  to 
do? 

Oliver:  Latin? 

Shapiro:  Perhaps.  I’ve  never  been  in 
favour  of  requiring  Latin,  but  I do  regret 
that  we  no  longe-  seem  to  even  offer  it. 

The  problem  with  Latin  is  that  when  you 
don’t  require  it,  nobody  takes  it.  That’s  the 
difference.  What  you’d  like  to  be  able  to  do 
is  offer  subjects  like  Latin  and  Greek  and 
have  students  address  themselves  to  that, 
but  not  enough  students  seem  to.  ... 

Oliver:  A few  high  schools  offer  it. 

Shapiro:  Yes.  And  I think  we  want  to  hold 
on  to  that  because  otherwise  we  portray  a 
very  narrow  provincial  outlook  — as  if  our 
curriculum  encompassed  all  things  worth 
thinking  about,  all  things  worth  addressing 
oneself  to,  which,  of  course,  it  doesn’t. 

What  I’m  hoping  for  in  Ontario  is  that 
the  Provincial  Government  will  come  to 
understand  that  it  doesn’t  know  what 
schools  should  do.  It  has,  of  course,  a 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  do  something 
sensible,  and  so  it  needs  to  demand  a 
reasonable  set  of  minimum  standards  for 
everyone.  After  that,  it  needs  to  encourage 
everyone  to  do  what  seems  sensible  to 
them,  so  that  there  will  be  a wider  range  of 
possibilities  and  a wider  range  of  experi- 
mentation. That  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
I’ve  never  believed  in  allowing  teachers  to 
become  purveyors  of  a provincial  cur- 
riculum because  it  assumes  that  someone 
knows  what  the  curriculum  should  be.  And 
no  one  does.  And  I think  that’s  a good 
thing. 

Oliver:  The  Ministry,  at  one  point  in  time, 
used  to  specify  very  precisely  what  they 
thought  it  should  be. 

Shapiro:  In  the  end,  you  see,  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  teachers.  So  we  have  to  think 
of  a way  of  organizing  education  that  will 
motivate  teachers  to  do  their  best.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  precise  specifica- 
tion is  capable  of  motivating  the  good  in 
anyone.  It  may  motivate  the  basic  perform- 
ance, and  if  we’re  not  getting  basic,  that’s 
an  advance.  But  that’s  all  it  can  do.  Which 
brings  me  back  to  what  I was  saying  about 
minimal  standards.  That’s  what  we  as 
educators  should  be  responsible  to  the 
public  for  — minimal  standards.  And  we 
should  be  able  to  show  we  can  do  it.  And  if 
we  can’t,  we  should  move  aside  and  let 
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someone  else  see  if  they  can  do  it. 

I think  minimal  has  other  advantages  too. 
As  long  as  you  see  it  as  only  part  of  what  the 
school  does,  it  enables  the  school  to 
succeed.  I’m  thinking  of  the  current  educa- 
tion bill  mandating  special  education  ser- 
vices. It  depends  on  how  you  think  about  it. 
If  you  regard  legislation  as  a sort  of  moral 
standard  toward  which  one  should  make 
significant  advances,  then  I think  that’s 
good.  I think  such  a bill  would  be  helpful.  It 
does  make  clear  what  people’s  re- 
sponsibilities are,  and  you  then  try  to 
approach  the  standard  as  reasonably  as  you 
can.  But  my  worry  is  that,  once  the  bill  has 
been  passed,  people  will  expect  the  schools 
to  provide.  And  they  won’t. They  don’t  have 
the  resources;  they  don’t  have  the  people; 
they  don’t  have  the  ideas.  They  simply 
don’t  know  how  to  cope  on  that  scale,  and 
there’s  no  way  of  them  getting  there  in  a 
hurry.  So  I always  worry  that  legislation 
will  breed  expectations  in  excess  of  the 
possible,  and  therefore  even  those  who  are 
making  a significant  advance  will  be  seen  as 
collapsing. 

Oliver:  Sure,  that  makes  sense. 

Shapiro:  We’ve  got  to  take  our  opportu- 
nities to  make  that  point  clear.  You  don’t 
resolve  problems  by  announcing  them  — 
which  is  what  politicians  tend  to  do.  And  I 
mean  that  in  a nice  way.  You  can  do  it 
viciously  as  well  — it’s  a way  of  getting 
people  off  your  back.  But  we  don’t  have  to 
assume  that  the  political  system  is  vicious. 
Let’s  assume  that  it’s  benign.  And  well, 
here’s  this  good  thing  — why  don’t  the 
schools  do  it?  Indeed,  why  not?  Well,  there 
are  reasons  why  not,  and  it’s  that  part  of  the 
conversation  we’ve  got  to  address  — while, 
at  the  same  time,  we  don’t  use  that  sort  of 
address  as  an  excuse  for  not  doing  what  we 
can. 

Oliver:  So  it’s  realistic  expectations  you’re 
after? 

Shapiro:  Well  let  me  say  a goal  toward 
which  you  can’t  make  significant  progress 
within  the  next  twelve  months  is  an  unreal- 
istic goal.  If  you  can’t  make  significant 
progress,  then  you’re  on  the  wrong  track. 
You’ve  got  to  redefine  the  problem  some 
way  so  that  you  can.  Otherwise,  you  dispirit 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  you  lead  people 
not  to  take  education  seriously  or  the  law 
seriously. 

Oliver:  Let’s  turn  to  your  perception  of 
OISE.  You’ve  been  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  for  the  past  three  years. 

Shapiro:  Yes. 

Oliver:  How  did  you  get  to  be  on  the 
Board?  Did  you  apply? 

Shapiro:  No.  I was  asked.  The  Board  of 
Governors  has  various  categories  of  mem- 
bership, and  one  of  them  is  representatives 
of  teacher  training  institutes  in  the  pro- 


vince. There  are  three  such  members  of  the 
Board,  and  I was  asked  three  years  ago  if  I 
would  be  one  of  them.  How  it  is  that  I was 
asked,  I can’t  tell  you.  I don’t  know. 

Oliver:  Did  you  know  the  Institute  well  at 
that  time? 

Shapiro:  I don’t  feel  I know  the  Institute 
well  now.  I’d  known  about  it,  and  once  I got 
to  Ontario,  I heard  about  it  a lot  more. 
People  talked  about  it. 

Oliver:  Negatively  or  positively? 

Shapiro:  Both.  The  street  gossip  was 
mainly  what  I got,  and  that  tended  to  focus 
on,  let's  say,  the  zanier  aspects  of  the 
Institute.  You  tended  to  hear  about  so- 
called  administrative  scandals  and  the  irre- 
sponsible faculty.  That  sort  of  thing.  Inside 
the  educational  establishment  itself,  you 
frequently  heard  much  more  positive 
things.  There  was  some  jealousy  of  the 
Institute  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite  a bit  of 
admiration.  I think  that  the  teachers’  as- 
sociations tended  to  have  a positive  view. 
The  Ministry  people  were  either  extremely 
negative  or  extremely  positive.  So  I heard 
about  it  a lot  but  didn’t  learn  very  much, 
because  that  kind  of  conversation  doesn’t 
teach  you  anything. 

Being  on  the  Board,  you  certainly  get  to 
know  the  Institute  better,  but  in  a rather 
odd  way.  You  get  to  know  an  enormous 
number  of  details.  The  materials  before  the 
Board  are  usually  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
You  know  all  kinds  of  facts  about  the 
Institute,  so  you  get  some  information  that 
way. 

Oliver:  I suppose  a lot  of  this  is  financial? 

tie 

Shapiro:  Financial  facts,  appointment  of 
personnel,  budget  design  problems,  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I would  say  that  you 
don’t  get  to  know  the  Institute  very  well. 
What  defeated  me  was  trying  fruitlessly  to 
find  what  the  organization  of  the  Institute 
meant.  It  seemed  to  me  from  my  very 
partial  aspect  to  be  so  Byzantine  as  to  be 
silly  — on  the  face  of  it.  Not  that  one 
couldn’t  understand  how  it  happened  — 
that’s  a different  matter  altogether.  But 
maybe  this  is  an  unfair  judgement  because 
what  you  see  from  the  perspective  of  a 
Board  member  is  probably  quite  different 
from  what  happens  inside.  I also  got  two 
other  notions:  that  there’s  an  enormous 


amount  of  talent  here,  just  an  enormous 
pool  of  people  doing  a variety  of  generally 
interesting  things,  but  at  the  same  time,  a 
sense  that  there  is  no  specific  gravity  to  the 
place;  that  there  isn’t  any  sense  of  ‘the 
Institute.’  What  there  is  is  a collection  of 
people  who,  from  the  Board’s  point  of 
view,  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  each 
other.  That  may  be  totally  untrue  . . . 

Oliver:  From  my  point  of  view,  partially  but 
not  totally. 

Shapiro:  I don’t  mean  that  to  be  slur  on  the 
Institute,  but  you  were  asking  how  it 
appears  from  that  perspective,  and  that’s 
how  it  appears. 

Oliver:  Moving  into  your  present  job,  as 
OISE’s  Director,  do  you  have  any  sort  of 
vision  as  to  what  the  Institute  should  be 
and  might  do?  Perhaps  it’s  premature  to 
ask  such  a question? 

Shapiro:  It  is  premature  in  a sense  that  I 
don’t  know  the  answer.  But  I do  have  a 
couple  of  what  I’d  call  small  scale  ideas. 
One  is  that  the  Institute  should  be  able  to 
decide  what  it’s  going  to  do  — by  which  I 
mean  what  it’s  not  going  to  do;  because 
what  tends  to  happen,  from  what  I’ve  been 
able  to  see,  is  that  we  cover  an  enormous 
range,  and  while  we’re  very,  very  strong  in 
some  places,  we’re  very,  very  weak  in 
others. 

Oliver:  Do  you  have  any  ideas  about  where 
we’re  strong  or  weak? 

Shapiro:  Well,  I think  that  would  be  saying 
too  much.  I do.  But  I really  don’t  want  to 
be  public  about  them  till  I know  more  and 
see  whether  I’m  a victim  of  deception.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  becoming  increasingly 
constrained  for  resources,  progress  can’t 
come  about  through  growth,  and  therefore 
it  must  be  made  through  decision  — that  is, 
what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  Although  it 
may  seem  a bit  negative,  ‘what  not  to  do’ 
seems  to  be  more  important. 

Oliver:  Perhaps  you’d  elaborate. 

Shapiro:  Yes,  What  we  aren’t  going  to  pay 
attention  to  — not  because  we  shouldn’t 
pay  attention  to  it  but  because  we  simply 
can’t  do  everything.  And,  therefore,  some 
things  are  going  to  have  to  be  left  either 
undone  or  for  other  people  to  do.  That’s 
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one  kind  of  thing  I’m  very  concerned 
about.  For  example.  I’m  going  to  have  a 
series  of  meetings  in  September  with  the 
faculty  in  each  department,  and  what  I’ll 
try  to  get  a feeling  for  is  what  they  really 
expect  to  get  done  and  what  they  aren’t 
going  to  do.  Because  when  you’ve  got  to 
depend  on  small  scale  marginal  resources, 
you  want  to  place  them  where  you  think 
you’ve  got  a group  that  knows  where  it’s 
going.  And  I think  you  can  afford  to  bet  on 
that  much  more  easily  than  you  can  afford 
to  bet  on  past  accomplishments.  You  can’t 
keep  funding  the  past.  What  you’ve  got  to 
fund  is  the  future.  So  that’s  one  kind  of 
thing  I’m  interested  in  exploring  at  the 
Institute. 

Another  kind  of  thing  has  to  do  with  the 
relation  of  the  Institute  to  the  rest  of  the 
community.  By  rest,  I mean  the  field 
offices,  the  other  universities,  the  Ministry, 
the  teacher  associations,  the  schools,  all 
external  professional  communities  which 
have  a lot  of  needs,  and  a few  of  which  we 
may  be  able  to  respond  to.  I’d  like  to  see, 
if  possible,  a more  elaborate  cooperative 
network  out  there  between  the  Institute, 
the  other  universities,  the  Ministry,  the 
field  offices,  etc.  I don’t  know  whether 
that’s  possible,  but  I’d  like  to  see  if  I could 
make  it  work  — on  the  same  general 
principle  that  since  resources  are  scarce, 
you’ve  got  to  apply  them  in  a much  more 
coordinated  way;  to  know  what  it  is  you’re 
trying  to  achieve.  And  if  you  fail,  then  at 
least  you’ll  know  you  gave  it  a reasonable 
try.  We  all  fail.  Failure’s  not  unusual.  You 
should  feel  free  to  fail.  The  problem  with 
not  knowing  what  you’re  going  to  do  is  that 
you  don’t  know  when  you  fail.  It  keeps 
looking  like  success. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  a whole  area  of 
the  relationship  between  the  Institute  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  My  view  of  that 
matter  is  that  we  ought  to  try  very,  very 
hard  indeed  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
that’s  mutually  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
achieve  that,  it’s  clear  that  it  can’t  be  the 
current  arrangement,  which  has  collapsed 
for  whatever  reasons.  My  own  view  of  the 
current  arrangement  is  that  even  if  it  were 
satisfactory  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  it 
certainly  wouldn’t  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Oliver:  Why? 

Shapiro:  It  would  be  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it’s  an  entirely  bureaucratic  relation- 
ship. It’s  a relationship  between  the  two 
administrations  of  the  two  institutions.  But 
there’s  no  substantive  relationship.  The 
students  aren’t  related;  the  faculty  aren’t 
related.  That’s  why  it’s  inadequate.  It 
hasn’t  served  our  purpose.  It  may  have 
served  a variety  of  people  . . . 

Oliver:  A degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  . . . 

Shapiro:  But  it  doesn’t  make  sense  to  me 
for  the  Institute  to  be  sitting  here  across 
from  the  largest  university  in  the  country 
and  to  be  saying  to  ourselves  that  they 


aren’t  important  to  us;  they  don’t  have 
something  for  us  to  use.  Now  it’s  quite 
possible  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
makes  a more  meaningful  relationship 
administratively  impossible  — that’s  a 
consideration.  But  I would  hope  that  we 
can  come  to  an  arrangement  which  would 
(marginally  in  any  case  — I don’t  believe  in 
a great  leap  forward)  increase  the  level 
of  interaction  between  the  University  and 
the  Institute  on  a non-administrative  basis. 
The  administrative  stuff  will  presumably 
keep  on  going  in  some  sort  of  way. 

Oliver:  We  started  off,  of  course,  on  102 
Bloor  Street,  opposite  the  Colonnade. 
Physically,  we  were  a bit  further  removed 
from  the  university  and  maybe  this  created 
a distance. 

Shapiro:  I don’t  think  it’s  got  anything  to  do 
with  that.  I think  what  it’s  got  to  do  with  is 
two  things.  First,  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  really  not  interested  in  educa- 
tion. That  is  a big  problem,  of  course.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
They  may  have  succeeded  brilliantly  in  the 
light  of  the  reinforcements  they’ve  been 
getting,  but  the  University  of  Toronto,  if 
they  were. really  interested,  could  clearly 
have  done  a heck  of  a lot  better.  So  that’s 
the  first  problem.  The  other  problem  is  that 
from  the  Institute’s  point  of  view,  it’s 
easier  to  have  the  relationship  entirely 
bureaucratic. 

Oliver:  Why  is  that? 

Shapiro:  Because  then  we  don’t  have  to 
put  out  anything  either.  We  don’t  have  to 
stretch  our  minds.  We  don’t  have  to 
stretch  our  notions  to  include  another 
perception  of  what  graduate  work  might  be 
about.  So  we  just  go  on  our  merry  way. 

But  again  — it  gives  you  very  little  sense  of 
when  you  fail. 

Oliver:  What  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Shapiro:  For  example,  why  don’t  our 
students  take  more  courses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  With  that  enormous 
panoply  of  graduate  offerings,  there  must 
be  something  that  would  be  intellectually 
exciting  and  suitable.  I don’t  say  if  you 
take  six  courses,  all  of  them  ought  to  be 
there,  but  one  of  them  might  be. 

Oliver:  Some  of  them  are. 

Shapiro:  Yes,  but  not  very  many.  And 
why  should  we  leave  it  to  chance?  We 
have  enough  regulations  to  print  an 
encyclopedia.  Why  isn’t  that  one  of  them? 
It’s  not  as  if  we  believe  in  free  love.  We 
have  a very  structured  system. 

Oliver:  What  about  faculty? 

Shapiro:  I think  the  same  thing.  I think  we 
ought  to  try  and  find  ways  — slowly, 
because  I think  such  developments  do 
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come  very  slowly  — where  we  could  have 
more  people  working  both  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Institute.  We  need  to  develop 
an  interest  in  each  other.  Otherwise  the 
relationship  is  bound  to  be  limited  to  the 
bureaucratic,  which  means  it  can  fall  apart 
at  a moment’s  notice.  Anytime  the 
Univ^sity  gets  tired  . . . 

Oliver:  Which  it  has. 

Shapiro:  That’s  right.  And  we  may  well 
have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  no  return.  I 
don’t  know.  It  may  well  be  that  we  can’t 
arrive  at  a relationship,  in  which  case  the 
scenario  gets  infinitely  more  complicated 
and  more  problematic. 

Oliver:  Well,  there  seems  to  be  reason  for 
hope  at  this  juncture.  How  do  you  see  your 
role  as  Director? 

Shapiro:  I guess  I can  divide  it  into  three 
different  areas.  One  has  to  do  with  what  I 
would  call  routine  administration.  I don’t 
mean  ‘routine’  as  simple.  I assume  that  any 
organization  needs  to  run;  and  it  has  to  run 
as  smoothly  as  is  possible  and*in  a way  that 
facilitates  whatever  the  real  objective  is. 

And  presumably,  the  real  objective  isn’t 
just  that  we  run.  So  I have  some 
responsibility  there.  A second  responsibil- 
ity would,  of  course,  be  to  the  external 
people.  That  is,  there  are  many  external 
communities  of  which  the  Institute  needs 
to  be  a part  — the  Government,  the 
teachers,  the  schools;  and  I have  some 
responsibility  to  keep  those  connections 
alive,  well  and  fruitful  to  the  best  extent 
possible.  And  then  I have,  I believe,  at 
least  a leadership  role  inside  the  Institute  in 
shaping  our  direction.  And  here,  I don’t 
believe  this  is  a top-down  development.  I 
don’t  think  that  works  inside  a collegial 
organization.  It’s  a bottom-up  develop- 
ment. It’s  a question  of  how  good  you  are 
at  wringing  out  from  the  other  person  a 
sense  of  their  values  and  their  priorities.  So 
then  you  try  to  see  what’s  the  optimum  fit 
between  the  variety  of  demands  and,  of 
course,  the  level  of  resources.  And  I think 
that’s  important  for  me  to  do  inside  the 
Institute.  I can’t  develop  the  ideas.  I may 
have  ideas  and  I may  try  to  convince 
people  how  good  they  are.  I always  like  my 
own  ideas.  But  in  the  end,  I can’t  be 
effective  unless  it’s  the  other  people  who 
are  having  the  ideas.  The  real  life  of  the 
Institute  goes  on  at  a lower  level  in  the 
hierarchical  organization  than  the  Direc- 
tor’s office.  It’s  whether  that  office  can  be 
energized  in  some  sort  of  helpful  manner. 

Oliver:  There’s  a lot  of  committees  in  the 
Institute,  and  I would  have  thought  as 
Director  you  might  have  problems  in 
getting  decisions  implemented. 

Shapiro:  Well,  I think  that  there  may  well 
be  a problem  getting  decisions  imple- 
mented, and  if  there  is  a problem,  then  the 
organization  has  to  be  rearranged  in  a way 
that  makes  it  not  a problem.  If  there  are 
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too  many  committees,  there  will  have  to  be 
fewer.  You  do  notice  that.  I have  seen 
organizations  which  are  strangling  on  their 
own  processes. 

Oliver:  I wish  you  luck. 

Shapiro:  I'll  need  it! 

Oliver:  The  role  of  Graduate  Studies, 
Research  and  Development,  and  Field 
Development  — do  you  have  specific 
views  about  any  of  these. 

Shapiro:  Well  . . . 

Oliver:  I'll  toss  something  out  — scholastic 
research  versus  school  oriented  research. 

Shapiro:  Well,  I do  think  that  the  Institute 
is  going  to  be  best  at  applied  research, 
which  is  a way  of  avoiding  both  of  the  two 
things  you  just  said  because  I think  it’s  in 
between.  I don't  think  that  we  ought  to 
become  the  centre  for  new  basic  know- 
ledge in  psychology  or  history.  I don't 
think  we  could  do  it  anyway,  even  if  we 
wanted  to.  We'd  just  be  fifth  rate  — at  best 
we’d  be  fifth  rate.  So  that’s  not  it.  But  to 
say  school  oriented  research  is  perhaps 
going  too  far  the  other  way,  because 
problems  as  schools  see  them  are  fre- 
quently so  particular  as  to  not  be  helpful  in 
the  long  run.  We  need  to  attack  a level  of 
problem  which  has  meaning  for  the 
practising  profession,  but  we  should  see  it 
from  a somewhat  broader  point  of  view.  So 
I’m  not  interested  whether  in  District  X 
you  should  have  Curriculum  Y or  Cur- 
riculum Z unless  that  can  be  framed  as  a 
much  more  general  question  that  has  some 
general  application.  I don’t  want  the 
Institute  to  be  at  the  level  of  an  individual 
consultant  — which,  in  my  view,  is  a first 
aid  system.  People  need  first  aid.  That’s  a 
serious  matter.  They  bleed  to  death  if  they 
don’t  get  it.  But  I don’t  think  that’s  the 
Institute’s  function.  That’s  the  function  of 
people  inside  a particular  school  district. 

Oliver:  What  about  the  field  centres? 

Shapiro:  Well  in  the  field  centres  . . . But 
let  me  share  my  prejudices  first.  I think 
that’s  only  fair.  My  sense  of  the  field 
centres,  none  of  which  I’ve  ever  visiteu 
except  London.  . . . 

Oliver:  Bob  Stinson’s 

Shapiro:  . . . Yes.  But  I have  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  unrelated  to  each 
other  in  the  sense  that  each  one  is  pursuing 
a sort  of  project,  or  style,  or  organization 
that  is  comfortable,  and  probably  produc- 
tive, for  the  person  who  happens  to  be 
head  of  the  field  centre.  I’m  made  very 
uncomfortable  by  that  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  any  possibility  for  the  Institute  as 
an  organization  having  an  effect  will  be 
masked  by  the  dispersion  of  that  kind  of 
effort.  Now,  it  may  have  the  great  value  of 
- being  able  to  adapt  to  the  instant 


surroundings,  but  the  danger  of  that  is  that 
you  will  be  a first  aid  person,  which  I don’t 
think  is  the  function  of  the  Institute.  So  my 
abstract  preference  — and  I say  abstract 
because  it’s  without  experience;  my  meta- 
physical preference  you  might  say,  which 
may  go  down  the  drain  with  experience  — 
is  that  we  ought  to  know  what  we  want  the 
field  centres  to  be  doing  in  the  next  five  or 
ten  years.  It  ought  not  to  be  the  interest  of 
the  person  who  happens  to  be  the  next 
head.  You  have  to  recruit  the  head  with 
something  in  mind,  not  recruit  the  head 
and  then  get  something.  I think  a more 
coordinated  thrust  between  the  field 
centres  and  the  rest  of  the  Institute  is 
called  for. 

Oliver:  I think  that  under  Mark  Holmes, 
things  have  moved  more  in  that  direction. 
But  the  personality  and  the  interests  of  the 
centre  head  are  still  influential. 

Shapiro:  Yes,  and  some  of  that’s  all  right.  I 
don’t  know  what  the  perfect  thing  is  any 
more  than  the  province  knows  about  the 
curriculum.  But  I think  we  need  to  be 
something  other  than  just  the  individuals  we 
have.  We  need  to  be  that,  but  not  just  that. 

Oliver:  What  importance  do  you  attach  to 
external  Public  Relations? 

Shapiro:  I think  it’s  important  for  someone 
in  my  position.  But  it’s  not  of  first 
importance.  Of  first  importance  is  what  the 
Institute  actually  does.  If  Eastern  Airlines 
didn’t  fly  you  places,  it  wouldn’t  be  any 
use  calling  them  the  ‘Wings  of  Man.’  But 
given  that  it  does  fly  you  places,  the  Wings 
of  Man  is  an  awfully  interesting  idea. 

Given  we  can  be  satisfied  about  what  we’re 
doing,  about  what  we’re  trying  to  do,  then 
it’s  important  to  make  the  PR  connections 
so  the  people  see  what  there  is,  and 
understand  what  it  is,  and  don’t  expect  it 
to  be  something  else. 

Oliver:  Sometimes  first  aid  is  good  PR. 

Shapiro:  Absolutely.  But  that’s  one  exam- 
ple why  you  can’t  let  PR  be  first,  because 
otherwise  you  might  spend  a lifetime  on 
first  aid.  People  will  think  you’re  terrific, 
but  you  won’t  in  fact  be  doing  anything. 
And  that  might  be  sort  of  fun  — you  could 
walk  around  signing  autographs.  But  you 
know,  it’s  not  getting  any  satisfaction. 

Oliver:  Well,  this  journal  has  a sort  of  PR 
function.  But  I grant  you  — if  I thought 
that  were  all,  I wouldn’t  be  very  satisfied 
with  it.  Just  one  more  question.  What 
importance  do  you  attach  to  unity  at  the 
Institute  and  staff  morale?  That’s  a rather 
motherhood  question,  I admit. 

Shapiro:  Yes.  You  can’t  be  against  it.  I 
don’t  know  what  its  current  status  is  — 
how  people  themselves  feel  about  the 
Institute.  But  I think  that  it’s  a difficult 
time  for  morale,  one  reason  for  which  is 
constraint  — i.e.  when  you’ve  got  few 


resources,  you  have  to  say  ‘no’  more 
frequently.  And  that  doesn’t  always  do 
wonders  for  morale.  But,  of  course,  if  you 
say  ‘no’  in  the  name  of  something  you’re 
trying  to  achieve,  people  may  not  like  it, 
but  they  will  understand  it  better.  I think 
that  does  something  for  morale,  and  it 
raises  the  other  thing  that  I’ve  talked 
about.  I think  another  reason  that  morale  is 
difficult  is  that  it  relates  to  something  that’s 
not  confined  to  the  Institute.  There’s  a 
malaise  about  in  society,  and  we’re  part  of 
that  society,  and  we  reflect  it  simply 
because  we  are.  I think  that’s  another 
general  difficulty.  I don’t  suppose  I could 
be  expected  to  turn  that  around. 

Oliver:  No.  But  at  a more  mundane  level, 
I’m  concerned  that  staff  relations  tend  to 
assume  a low  priority.  When  money’s 
short,  it’s  things  like  News  and  Notes  that 
have  their  budgets  cut  first. 

Shapiro:  I can’t  comment  now.  But  the 
question  of  communication  within  the 
Institute,  as  within  any  organization,  has  a 
certain  amount  of  importance.  How  to  do  it 
and  where  you  get  what’s  often  called  ‘the 
bang  for  the  bucks,’  I don’t  know.  That’s 
something  I guess  we’ll  have  to  explore. 
But  again,  I would  be  interested  in  trying 
to  find  ways  of  maximizing  the  substantive 
interaction  of  different  communities  within 
the  Institute,  because  there’s  no  substitute 
for  that  where  it  can  be  achieved. 

Oliver:  Yes,  people  here  do  tend  to  exist  in 
their  own  compartments. 

Shapiro:  Well,  if  there’s  something  that  we 
could  do  about  that,  I’m  all  for  it.  But, 
another  difficulty  is  we  don’t  live  in  what  I 
call  a discriminating  society.  And  I mean 
that  in  this  very  special  sense.  We  live  in  a 
society  in  which  discrimination  is  thought 
to  be  wrong  — immoral.  And  I don’t 
believe  that.  I think  discrimination  is 
necessary.  The  question  is  which  kinds  of 
discrimination.  Some  are  clearly  unaccept- 
able, but  some  clearly  are  necessary.  But 
we  don’t  like  to  believe  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  various  different 
kinds  of  staff  at  OISE.  In  some  contexts  — 
it  may  not  always  be  the  same  context  — 
some  are  more  important  than  others. 
That’s  hard  to  take,  but  it’s  true. 

Oliver:  I think  some  of  the  staff  do  find  it 
hard  to  take. 

Shapiro:  Inevitably,  but  I think,  neverthe- 
less, it’s  true.  It  doesn’t  mean  we  should 
treat  people  badly  — patronize  people.  We 
have  to  pay  attention  to  them,  but 
nevertheless,  there  are  a lot  of  existential 
problems  in  the  world.  That’s  just  one. 

Oliver:  Is  there  any  profound  statement 
you’d  care  to  finish  with? 

Shapiro:  I’m  not  the  source  of  many 
profound  statements.  I leave  that  to 
Shakespeare.  ■ 
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Un  nouveau  materiel 

I 

pedagogique  modules 
pour  l’enseignement 
du  frai^ais  langue 
matemelle  en  Ontario 


i 


MctnoL  Levrve^euor 


Johanne  Thibault,  Raymond  Mougeon 

Centre  d’etudes  franco-ontariennes, 
L’institut  d’etudes  pedagogiques 
de  l’Ontario 

1.  Introduction 

Une  equipe  de  chercheurs  du  Centre 
d’etudes  franco-ontariennes  de  l’lnstitut 
d’etudes  pedagogiques  de  FOntario  a 
produit  une  serie  d’unites  pedagogiques 
destinees  a l’enseignement  du  fran?ais 
langue  maternelle  en  Ontario.  Elaborees 
a partir  de  recherches  linguistiques 
consacrees  au  frangais  ecrit  et  parle 
d’eleves  franco-ontariens,  ces  unites  ont 
ceci  de  particular,  qu’elles  presentent  a 
l’enseignant  les  erreurs  grammaticales 
commises  par  leurs  eleves,  expliquent  le 
pourquoi  de  ces  erreurs  et  offrent  une 
batterie  d’activites  pedagogiques  s’y 
rapportant. 

2.  Les  donnees 

Nous  avons  recueilli  des  donnees  sur  le 
frangais  parle  ainsi  que  sur  le  fran5ais 
ecrit  des  eleves  franco-ontariens.  Les 
donnees  sur  le  frangais  parle  ont  ete 
recueillies  a l’aide  d’entrevues  enregistrees, 
celles  sur  le  frangais  ecrit  proviennent  de 
redactions  composees  en  salle  de  classe. 
Les  entrevues  ont  ete  effectuees  avec  des 
eleves  de  2eme,  5eme,  9dme  et  12eme 
annees.  Les  redactions  ont  ete  ecrites  par 
des  eleves  de  5eme,  9eme  et  126me 
annees.  Nos  donnees  ont  ete  recueillies 
dans  trois  regions  de  l’Ontario  ou  Ton 
trouve  des  francophones:  le  Sud-Ouest, 
le  Moyen  Nord  et  le  Nord-Est.  Ceci 
confere  une  dimension  provincial  aux 
unites  pedagogiques  et  leur  permet  de 
remedier  aux  difficultes  en  frangais, 
communes  aux  eleves  franco-ontariens. 

3.  La  portee  des  unites  pedagogiques 
Les  unites  pedagogiques  portent  sur  le 
maniement  des  prepositions  (en 
particulier  de  sur,  a,  en,  dans  et  pour), 
sur  l’emploi  des  auxiliaires  avoir  et  etre 
aux  temps  composes,  sur  l’emploi  des 
conjonctions  de  subordination  et  sur 
l’usage  des  modes  subjonctif  et 
conditionnel.  Nos  recherches-linguistiques 
ont  revele  que  ces  aspects  du  frangais 


faisaient  l’objet  de  nombreuses  difficultes. 

Voici  quelques  exemples  d’erreurs  . 
identifiees  par  nos  recherches: 

(i)  j’ai  regarde  un  programme  sur 
la  television  (frangais  standard:  a la 
television) 

(ii)  j’aide  a ma  mere  (frangais  standard: 
j’aide  ma  mere) 

(iii)  mon  chapeau  etait  en  quelque  part 
(frangais  standard:  mon  chapeau  etait 
quelque  part) 

(iv)  il  est  alle  dans  la  France  (frangais 
standard:  il  est  alle  en  France) 

(v)  j’ai  cherche  pour  mes  gants 
(frangais  standard:  j’ai  cherche  mes  gants) 

(vi)  elle  a parti  sans  rien  dire  (frangais 
standard:  elle  est  par  tie  sans  rien  dire) 

(vii)  il  avait  deja  descendu  quand  je  l’ai 
rejoint  (frangais  standard:  il  etait  deja 
descendu  quand  je  Vai  rejoint) 

(viii)  il  ne  m’a  pas  dit  pourquoi  qu’e lie 
ne  voulait  pas  venir  avec  nous  (frangais 
standard:  il  ne  m ’a  pas  dit  pourquoi  elle 
ne  voulait  pas  venir  avec  nous) 

(ix)  si  j’aurais  dix  dollars,  je  le 
depenserais  (frangais  standard:  si  j’avais 
dix  dollars,  je  le  depenserais) 

Pour  chacun  de  ces  types  d’erreurs  nous 
avons  calcule  des  pourcentages  de  frequence. 
Ceux-ci  donnent  une  idee  de  l’ampleur  des 
difficultes  eprouvees  les  eleves. 

4,  L’organisation  des  unites  pedagogiques 

Nous  $vons  produit  deux  series  d’unites 
pedagogiques:  l’une  qui  est  destinee  aux 
enseignants  de  l’elementaire  et  l’autre 
aux  enseignants  du  secondaire.  Dans  les 
activites  du  niveau  elementaire,  les 
exercices  comportent  des  illustrations.  Les 
eleves  retrouvent  les  trois  memes  per- 
sonnages  dans  differentes  situations  tout  au 
long  de  ces  unites. 

Une  unite  pedagogique  type  se  divise  en 
deux  parties:  la  premiere  offre  aux 
enseignants  des  renseignements  sur  les 
difficultes  qui  ont  ete  diagnostiquees  lors 
de  l’analyse  des  travaux  ecrits  des  eleves 
(description);  la  deuxieme  comprend  un 
ensemble  d’activites  pedagogiques 
consacrees  a ces  difficultes  (application). 

Dans  la  partie  description,  l’enseignant 
trouvera  des  renseignements  sur  a)  la 
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nature  des  regies  du  franfjais  standard  avec 
lesquelles  les  eldves  ont  eprouve  le  plus  de 
difficulty  a l’ecrit;  b)  la  frequence,  la  narare 
et  l’origine  possible  des  infractions  a ces 
regies.  Nous  indiquons  en  particular  si 
les  erreurs  identifiees  dans  les  travaux 
ecrits  correspondent  a des  tournures  plus 
ou  moins  typiques  du  fran?ais  parle  des 
eleves.  Dans  cette  partie  descriptive,  nous 
nous  effor?ons  egadement  de  montrer  que 
beaucoup  de  ces  tournures  ne  sont  pas  des 
aberrations  puisqu’on  les  remarque  dans 
le  fran9ais  parle  d’Amerique  du  Nord  et 
d’Europe,  a notre  epoque  ou  dans  le  passe. 
Toutefois,  leur  emploi  n’est  pas  conforme 
aux  regies  du  fran9ais  a l’ecrit. 

La  partie  applications  est  composee 
d’une  serie  d’activites  pedagogiques.  Toutes 
i ces  activites  ont  pour  point  de  depart  un 
type  d’infraction  donne  identifie  lors  de 
1’ analyse  diagnostique  du  fran9ais  ecrit 


LETTERS 

Was  Catherine  Laidlaw’s  article  in  the  last 
issu e(Orbit  52)written  twenty  years  ago?  If 
the  experiences  she  writes  about  are  her  own 
and  recent,  then  I suggest  it  represents  a 
minority  of  experience  across  the  province. 

I agree  that  the  ‘inspector  only’  method  of 
teacher  evaluation  once  a year  was  full  of 
inadequacies.  One  must  remember  though, 
it  was  right  for  the  times.  Most  teachers 
experiencing  that  method  of  evaluation 
could  write  a collection  of  short  stories  about 
some  of  the  incidents  they  encountered  and 
endured  with  the  inspector.  To  suggest, 
however,  that  the  present  practice  of  the 
school  principal  evaluating  the  teacher, 
instead  of  a supervisory  officer,  is  of  no 
significant  improvement  is  really  an 
admission  that  one  does  not  understand  the 
process. 

I know  of  no  principal  that  bases  his  or  her 
teacher  evaluation  reports  on  one  visit  to  the 
classroom.  The  written  report  is  based  on  a 
number  of  visits  and  numerous  discussions 
with  the  teacher.  The  written  report  is  a 
culmination  of  many  contacts  and  provides  a 
more  valid  evaluation  of  the  teacher’s 
professional  competence  than  one  written 
by  an  ‘outsider’  based  on  one  visit. 

The  purposes  of  evaluation  are  manifold 
and  some  of  it  has  to  do  with  accountability. 
Teacher  competence  to  be  in  a classroom  is 
only  one  of  those  purposes.  Good  teachers 
have  a right  and  need  to  be  told  they  are 
doing  a good  job.  A formal  evaluation  by  the 
principal  is  one  meaningful  way  to  do  this.  It 
is  true  that  if  a principal  comes  into  a room 
once  a year  and  the  purpose  is  to  do  a formal 
evaluation  of  the  teacher,  it  does  cause 
stress  for  the  teacher.  However,  today’s 
elementary  principal  is  in  and  out  of  the 
room  frequently  throughout  the  year,  so  it 
becomes  a natural  thing  for  the  teacher  and 
the  class. 


des  eleves.  Chaque  type  d’infraction  fait 
l'objet  de  quatre  sortes  d’activites:  1)  une 
activite  de  sensibilisation;  2)  une  activite 
de  mise  en  pratique  comportant  trois 
exercices;  3)  une  activite  de  renforcement 
comportant  deux  exercices  et  4)  une 
activity  de  perfectionnement.  Afin  de 
rendre  nos  exercices  plus  attrayants,  nous 
en  avons  diversify  la  forme  (allant  du  mot- 
croise  au  recit  dialogue)  et  leur  contenu 
presente  un  interet  particulier  dans  le  sens 
ou  il  reflete  certains  aspects  de  la  vie 
fran9aise  au  Canada  et  plus  specifiquement 
en  Ontario. 

A propos  des  activites,  mentionnons  en 
tout  dernier  lieu  qu’elles  ont  fait  l’objet 
d’une  evaluation  empirique  de  leur 
efficacite.  Les  resultats  de  cette  evaluation 
ont  ete  positifs. 

5.  Conclusion 

Bien  qu’il  n’ait  pas  la  pretention  de  se 


substituer  aux  manuels  generaux  d’enseig- 
nement  du  fran9ais,  le  materiel  pedagogique 
presente  ici  devrait  s’inserer  avantageuse- 
ment  dans  le  programme  de  fran9ais  des 
conseils  scolaires  dans  la  mesure  oil  il  tente 
de  remedier  aux  difficultes  linguistiques 
propres  a ses  usagers. 

Grace  a des  fonds  de  recherches  de 
l’lnstitut  d’etudes  pedagogiques  de 
l’Ontario,  quatre  nouvelles  unites 
pedagogiques  viendront  s’ajouter  a la 
presente  serie  au  printemps  de  1981.  Elies 
porteront  sur  l’emploi  des  pronoms  relatifs 
et  des  conjonctions  de  coordination. 

Le  Centre  franco-ontarien  de  ressources 
pedagogiques  a Ottawa  assure  la  dissemina- 
tion de  nos  unites.  Toutes  commandes  ou 
demandes  de  renseignements  (cout,  mise 
sur  le  marche  etc.),  devraient  leur  etre 
adressees  au  339  rue  Wilbrod,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  KIN  6M4,  (613  -238-7957)  ■ 


to  the  editor 


It  has  always  been  a source  of  amazement 
to  me  why  teachers  fear  evaluation.  No 
other  group  evaluates  more  than  teachers, 
and  yet  we  get  nervous  when  we  are  the 
subjects  of  evaluation.  Other  professions  are 
evaluated  constantly  by  their  clients.  If  you 
do  not  like  the  work  of  your  doctor  or 
lawyer,  then  you  find  another.  This  is  the 
ultimate  evaluation.  Since  our  clientsdo  not 
have  this  option,  then  the  public  has  a right 
to  expect  some  form  of  evaluation  is  being 
done. 

A selective  evaluation  scheme  suggested 
by  Ms.  Laidlaw  is  not  the  answer.  The 
logistics  wouldn’t  work.  Think  for  a 
moment  — ‘who  would  ask  to  be 
evaluated?’ 

Obviously  the  best  teachers  who  look 
upon  evaluation  as  a part  of  professional 
growth!  Teachers  not  quite  up  to  standard 
would  never  ask  for  an  evaluation.  If  the 
principal  isn’t  in  the  room  frequently , how  is 
he  or  she  to  really  know  the  job  a teacher  is 
doing?  No,  I feel  this  method  is  ‘pie  in  the 
sky’  and  unrealistic.  To  determine  an 
evaluation  is  necessary  on  the  basis  of  rumor 
or  inuendo  is  the  poorest  reason  for  it.  This  is 
what  it  would  become  if  Ms.  Laidlaw’s 
suggestion  were  to  become  reality. 

The  present  day  method  of  the  principal 
doing  teacher  evaluations  is  not  perfect  but  it 
is  a much  improved  method  over  the  old 
inspector  Evaluations.  If  a school  and 
principal  function  within  the  collegial  model, 
then  teachers  will  not  fear  but  rather 
welcome  evaluation.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves  into  thinking  a selective 
evaluation  method  would  work  or  even  be 
acceptable  to  the  public. 

Howard  Hartle 

Principal, 

Bright’s  Grove  Public  School 


Applaud  Catherine  Laidlaw’s  article, 
Teacher  Evaluation  Practices:  Time  for 
Revision. 

Much  of  what  she  mentions  in  her  article 
addresses  gut  issues  that  evaluation 
prototypes  fail  to  take  into  account  year  after 
year. 

Her  notion  of  selective  evaluation  is  an 
interesting  one  and  should  become  a future 
evaluation  alternative  for  boards  of 
education  flexible  enough  to  see  the 
possibilities. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  insightful 
articles  as  this  one  will  not  be  taken 
seriously  by  the  majority  of  boards  since  it 
does  what  most  good  articles  do:  1,  it 
challenges  the  status  quo;  and  2,  it  is  ahead 
of  its  time. 

Bernie  P.A.  Ertis 
Humberview  School,  Bolton 

VVf  .\r  ,:A.w-r  < J . 

Gregory  Baum’s  article,  Reflections  on  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  in  the  February,  1980,  issue 
of  Orbit,  contains  some  interesting  points. 

I was  amazed  though  to  note  that  Mr. 

Baum  appears  to  think  that  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  has  been  recently  re-instated.  In 
actual  fact,  the  Prayer,  despite  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mackay  Report, 
has  been  part  of  the  requirements  for 
religious  exercises  in  the  Ontario  schools 
for  many,  many  years.  It  is  dealt  with  in 
Section  41(1)  of  the  old  Regulation  191  and 
in  Section  28(1)  in  the  current  Regulation 
704. 

Probably  the  confusion  arises  from  a 
request  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
in  1979  to  replace  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  a 
minute  of  silent  prayer. 

John  A.  Pipher 
Principal,  Norway  Junior  School, 
Toronto 
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Letter  to  an  Old  Friend 


— A reply  to  Murray  Wood 
on  ‘Piaget  and  the  Formative  Years’ 


Dear  Murray  — I was  glad  to  see  your 
article  about  Piaget  and  the  Formative 
Years.  It  has  been  a while  since  anyone 
talked  about  Piaget  in  Orbit;  and  it  is 
through  discussion  that  we  can  incorporate 
his  insights  and  thereby  change  our  ways 
of  seeing  the  people  we  teach  and  our  tasks 
as  educators.  These  profound  changes,  our 
own  cognitive  development,  can  happen 
only  if  we  continue  to  play  with  the  ideas, 
relating  them  to  the  reality  of  our 
successes,  failures,  joys  and  frustrations  as 
teachers.  Could  your  article  be  taken  as  a 
suggestion  that  we  continue  to  explore?  I 
ask  because  there  was,  perhaps,  an  implicit 
conclusion  that  we  should  declare  the  game 
‘rained  off  and  that  we  should  put  our 
ideas  in  mothballs  for  an  undetermined 
off-season. 

You  must  forgive  me  if  I do  the  only 
possible  thing  and  respond  from  my  own 
framework,  from  my  own  interpretation  of 
some  of  Piaget’s  writing  and  of  what  you 
wrote.  You  concluded  ‘it  may  well  be  that 
we  have  exhausted  many  of  the  sources  of 
curriculum  with  regard  to  stage  theory.’  I 
am  glad  that  is  so  since  it  means  that  we 
can  move  on  to  deal  with  more  important 
contributions  Piaget  has  made  to  our 
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understanding  of  the  people  we  teach  and 
of  their  cognitive  development.  We  can 
begin  to  look  at  the  educational  implica- 
tions  of  his  ideas  about  how  we  come  to 
understand  our  world  — through  the 
interactions  we  seek  with  everything 
around  us. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  stage  descriptions 
would  be  the  piece  of  Piaget’s  work  most 
readily  assimilated  to  various  concepts  of 
the  person  prevalent,  until  recently,  in 
North  America.  A static,  descriptive 
element  fits  well  with  the  tendency  to 
describe,  to  map,  to  look  for  norms  rather 
than  for  explanations.  But  ease  of  assimila- 
tion is  a very  superficial  indicator  of  the 
utility  of  ideas.  For  some  time,  I have  been 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  only  thing 
many  teachers  recall  about  Piaget  is  that 
he  described  stages  of  development  and 
that  board  guidelines  reprint  this  informa- 
tion again  and  again. 

It  bothers  me  because  when  we  resort  to 
general  statements  about  children  ‘being  at 
a stage,’  we  move  away  from  the  more 
central  Piagetian  notion  that  each  child  is 
an  individual.  Piaget  himself  does  not 
expound  the  simplistic  view  often  attri- 
buted to  him  that  most  children  of  any 
specified  age  would  be  at  about  the  same 
stage  of  understanding  about  a variety  of 
concepts.  He  has  not  been  interested  in 
showing  that  children  develop  simultane- 
ously through  the  same  stages  of  thinking 
about  all  aspects  of  their  world  but  rather 
that  similar  stages  of  understanding  can  be 
seen  in  the  development  of  various 
concepts  about  reality. 

Numerous  replications  of  Piaget’s  clini- 
cal observations  of  children  have  shown 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  a child  can 
be  at  a ‘Pre-ope rational’  stage  for  some 
concepts,  at  a ‘Concrete  Operational’  stage 
for  others,  and  even  think  ‘Formally’  about 
others.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  studies  of 
‘exceptional’  children  for  whom  the  in- 
teraction between  child  and  environment 
has  been  noticeably  disturbed  in  some  area. 
For  instance,  visually  immature  children 
tend  to  lag  in  spatial  (but  not  in 
non-spatial)  number  development. 
Schizophrenic  children’s  concepts  of 
animism  are  poorly  developed  compared 
with  their  understanding  of  weight.  Depri- 
vation of  weight  experiences  seems  to  be 
associated  with  a lack  of  weight  conserva- 


tion. So  we  see  that  a person  can  be  at 
different  stages  for  different  concepts, 
depending  on  which  interactions  with  his 
world  he  has  been  able  to  pursue.  In  other 
words,  the  concept,  not  the  person,  is  at  a 
stage. 

This  idea  is  one  which  we  can  explore  as 
teachers.  The  very  studies  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  disproving  Piaget’s  notion  of 
stages  (or  at  least  the  naive  expression  of 
it)  actually  support  his  more  central  idea  of 
cognitive  development  as  the  result  of 
interactions  between  the  child  and  his 
environment.  For  Piaget  was  one  of  the 
first  psychologists  to  write  extensively 
about  what  we  now  grandly  call 
‘information-processing.’  He  explained 
very  simply  how  we  seek  out  information 
and  try  to  fit  it  into  our  current  system  of 
classifying  things.  When  a piece  of 
information  doesn’t  fit,  we  can  reject  it. 
When  a lot  doesn’t  fit,  we  change  our  view 
of  the  world  to  re-establish  a balance 
between  what  we  can  see  and  what  we  can 
interpret.  (‘The  water  looks  more  in  the 
bottle.  But  it  all  keeps  going  back  into  the 
jar.  Then  it  goes  back  in  the  bottle.  Lots  of 
times.  It’s  the  same.’)  We  assimilate  new 
data  to  our  current  view  of  the  way  things 
are.  When  significant  data  won’t  fit,  we 
change  our  view  of  the  world,  we 
understand  it  differently. 

Piaget  explained  movement  from  one 
stage  of  conceptualizing  to  another  as 
resulting  from  interactions  between  the 
active  learner  and  his  environment.  So  for 
all  of  us,  active  experience  is  the  key  to 
learning.  And  for  teachers  who  want  to 
teach  more  than  sketchily  understood  lists 
of  ‘facts,’  Piagetian  ideas  unfold  an 
orienteering  map  of  coherent  teaching 
strategies. 

Certainly,  the  idea  that  education  should 
build  upon  the  child’s  experience  is  not 
new;  nor  is  it  rejected  by  most  teachers. 
But  it  has  become  a truism,  spoken  too 
glibly  and  exemplified  rather  superficially. 
In  Piagetian  terms,  to  start  from  the  child’s 
experience  of  the  world  must  be  taken 
literally;  it  does  not  mean  merely  accepting 
an  example  from  a child  and  incorporating 
it  into  our  own  preconceptualized  frame- 
work; it  does  not  mean  accepting  the 
child’s  approximations  to  the  right  answer 
that  was  in  our  head  all  the  time  as 
evidence  that  he  sees  what  we  see. 
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For  us  to  provide  growth  experiences, 
for  us  to  facilitate  learning,  we  must  try  to 
develop  a balance  between  assimilation 
and  accommodation.  If  we  want  our 
student  to  be  able  to  assimilate  new 
knowledge,  we  must  first  become  aware  of 
his  framework.  One  of  Piaget’s  most 
valuable  contributions  to  psychopedag- 
ogy is  his  open-ended  questioning 
technique.  Using  such  a procedure,  we  can 
work  with  groups  of  children  to  listen 
actively  to  their  descriptions  of  how  they 
see  the  world  of  science,  number,  geog- 
raphy, interpersonal  relationships,  and  so 
on.  These  descriptions  provide  us  with  the 
starting  points  by  showing  what  new 
experiences  will  be  immediately  assimila- 
ble. Starting  from  the  learner’s  experience 
then  is  not  a frivolous  motivator  but  the 
acknowledgement  of  a need  to  provide 
assimilable  experiences,  experiences  of 
which  the  person  can  make  sense.  Moving 
outwards  to  less  easily  assimilable  experi- 
ences, we  gradually  force  a degree  of 
accommodation,  of  growth  and  change. 
Unassimilable  experiences,  materials  in  the 
wrong  form,  must  be  rejected;  for  at  best 
they  will  only  be  rote  learnt,  and  the 
learner  himself  will  be  unchanged  in  that 
his  ability  to  deal  with  his  world  will  not  be 
enhanced.  Again  the  open-ended  type  of 
question  by  Piaget  provides  the  teacher 
with  an  assessment  of  how  close  the 
learner  is  to  changing  his  viewpoint,  to 
accommodation,  to  understanding. 

The  practical  implications,  as  you 
pointed  out,  Murray,  are  many.  The 
kindergarten  child  plays  repetitively  with 
things  and  is  constantly  ‘distracted’  by  the 
way  things  look.  The  tall  jar  holds  more 
water  ‘just  because  it’s  taller.’  By  repetiti- 
ous play,  understanding  of  quantity  as 
constant,  unless  something  is  added  or 
taken  away,  develops.  As  he  plays,  the 
young  child  thinks  with  his  hands,  remem- 
bers with  objects,  replays  the  activity  back 
to  the  beginning  till,  finally,  he  is  able  to 
think  back  to  the  beginning. 

A while  ago,  you  sent  me  an  article  by 
Mme  Duparc,  which  reminds  us  that  ' 
schools  often  deprive  children  of  oppor- 
tunities they  would  otherwise  have  to 
experience  reality.  So  we  provide  materials 
which  allow  the  child  to  play  with  quantity 
in  sand,  water,  and  blocks  — not,  as  you 
so  rightly  pointed  out,  to  promote  ‘the 
acceleration  of  concept  learning’  but  to 
replace  what  we  have  otherwise  stolen 
from  the  child. 

In  the  primary  years,  we  see  the  young 
child  experiencing  difficulty  as  he  tries  to 
reason  with  such  symbols  as  numerals, 
mathematical  signs,  words  and  punctuation 


marks.  (Rote  learning,  of  course,  is  easily 
achieved.)  So  we  provide  things,  objects, 
to  help  to  anchor  the  symbols  in  reality. 

The  things  are  reminders  of  meaning, 
freeing  the  child  to  explore  more  widely 
the  relationships  among  the  symbols.  In 
the  Junior  grades,  the  child  can  reason  with 
a limited  number  of  factors  but  tends  to  lose 
track  of  arguments.  So  we  teach  him 
simple  techniques  for  representing  his 
reasoning  on  paper.  He  uses  line  diagrams, 
venn  diagrams,  tree  diagrams,  matrices. 
Abstract  ideas  about  paragraphing  become 
concrete  as  the  child  makes  notes  on  a 
sub-topic  within  the  concrete  framework  of 
a box  in  a matrix.  We  teach  what  a map  is 
by  working  with  three-dimensional  models, 
deriving  the  two-dimensional  representa- 
tion of  reality,  the  map,  from  these.  Only 
then  do  we  ask  the  child  to  use  maps.  We 
follow  the  sequences  you  suggest  — from 
comparing  objects  directly  to  measuring 
them  accurately. 

You  also  pointed  out  that  too  much 
teacher  talk  can  remove  opportunities  to 
experience  reality,  to  discuss,  or  play  with, 
ideas.  If  we  accept  that  language  and 
thought  are  not  the  same,  that  adults  and 
children  often  use  the  same  words  to 
denote  different  realities,  the  need  for 
teachers  and  students  to  work  from 
common  experiences  is  evident.  We  can 
picture  classroom  communication  as  a 
three-way  one  among  teacher,  student  (s), 
and  materials: 


Teacher 


In  this  interaction,  our  words  and  theirs 
can  constantly  be  checked  out  against 
reality.  Our  work  with  students  as  they 
work  with  materials  lets  us  tune  in  to 
difficulties  and  to  progress.  We  see  how 
wey  the  grade  7 student  can  control 
variables  as  he  conducts,  or  designs,  an 
experiment  with  pendulums.  The  chart  the 
grade  5 student  uses  to  assist  note-taking, 
the  grade  3 child’s  scribbles  as  he  struggles 
to  ‘carry  one  to  the  next  line’,  show  us  his 
concepts  in  action.  When  we  ‘mark’  his 
work  as  he  does  it,  rather  than  glancing  at 
it  later,  we  acknowledge  the  limit  of  a 
second-hand  language  thought  relationship. 

Different  classroom  activities  can  be 
illustrated  by  the  triangle  diagram,  and  we 
see  how  communication  can  break  down 
and  obscure  the  way  to  learning: 


Each  of  these  has  its  place  and  time,  and 
each  requires  a different  classroom  set-up 
or  a different  part  of  the  classroom.  In  the 
three-way  interaction: 

Teacher 


we  see  the  teacher  as  guide,  fellow- 
explorer,  discussant,  observer  of  student 
behavior,  and  planner  of  strategies  to 
encourage  more  and  more  complex  learn- 
ing. 

Piaget’s  ideas  are  not  assimilable  to  more 
traditional  ideas  of  the  teacher  as  imparter 
of  verbal  information  and  the  child  as  rote 
learner.  His  ideas  in  themselves  are  not 
difficult  to  understand,  but  the  accommo- 
dation required  of  us  as  we  try  to  utilize 
them  is  great.  The  ready  acceptance  of  the 
description  of  stages  exemplifies  the 
assimilation  of  what  was  easiest  to 
assimilate.  But  assimilation  does  not 
involve  significant  development  on  the  part 
of  the  learner.  For  us  to  learn  as  teachers, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  more 
prolonged  exploration  of  less  readily 
assimilable  ideas.  We  must  expose  our- 
selves to  the  risk  of  some  difficulties  as  we 
accommodate  our  teaching  methods  and 
views  of  ourselves  as  educators.  The 
debate  is  not  about  whether  Piaget  can  help 
us  to  become  more  effective  educators  but 
about  whether  we  are  willing  to  actively 
incorporate  his  work  on  information- 
processing. 

To  abandon  the  exploration  after  the  first 
step  would  not  be  to  claim  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  but  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we,  like  Dr.  Who’s  Master 
Computer,  ‘Cannot  assimilate  the  informa- 
tion; reject  the  attempt.’  The  Formative 
Years  permits  the  continuation  of  the 
exploration.  For  Ontario  teachers  to  put 
the  ideas  into  play,  the  support  of  people 
like  you  could  make  a vital  difference. 
Piaget  does  not  write  for  the  classroom.  He 
leaves  that  to  educators.  Perhaps  it  helps 
us  to  remember  that  ‘To  understand  is  to 
Invent.’  As  we  struggle  to  understand  the 
child  as  Piaget  sees  him,  we  can  invent 
teaching  methodologies  based  on  that 
understanding. 

So,  Murray,  let  us  keep  playing  with  the 
ideas,  so  that  the  years  are  ‘formative’  for 
Ontario  education  and  our  students  grow 
toward  the  complex  intellectual  activities 
of  the  Intermediate  Years. 

Love 

Chris 


Christine  Nash,  OISE  Northeastern  Centre 


Adult  Independent  Learning 
Complete  Free  Play 


Teacher  Demonstration 
Vicarious  Learning 


Lecture 


Teacher 


Stu dent Material  Ideas 


Teacher 


Student  — Material  Ideas 


Teacher 


Student Material  Ideas 
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ASSESSMENT  GUIDE 
for  cooperating  teachers 

Larry  Beauchamp,  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Alberta. 


The  purpose  of  the  assessment  guide 
printed  below  is  to  provide  a functional, 
easily  administered  but  comprehensive  tool 
which  allows  for:  self-evaluation  of  one’s 
potential  and/or  ability  to  be  a cooperating 
teacher  (a  teacher  who  works  with 
student  teachers)  ; identification  of  problem 
areas;  and  planning  for  improvement  of 
cooperating  teacher  abilities. 

This  instrument  may  serve  a tWorfold 
purpose.  It  can  alert  a potential  cooperat- 


ing teacher  to  the  demands  of  the  job,  and 
it  can  help  a practicing  cooperating  teacher 
determine  how  well  he  or  she  is  performing 
the  job.  It  may  be  used  to  develop  a 
written  self-study  report  or  a second-party 
report  (having  a student  teacher  fill  one  out 
on  you).  Such  a report  would  include  a 
detailed  analysis  of  cooperating  teacher 
skills  — including  strengths,  weaknesses, 
and  future  directions.  This  assessment  may 
be  utilized  to  demonstrate  to  others  one’s 
cooperating  teaching  abilities  or,  on  an 


annual  basis,  to  assess  one’s  progress  in 
cooperating  teaching  abilities. 

The  required  response  to  all  cooperating  D 
teacher  criteria  statements  is  a Yes  or  No  ,0 
answer.  A negative  response  indicates  that 
additional  self-study  is  needed  in  the 
specific  area  covered  in  the  item.  A 1' 

negative  response  may  occasionally  be  C 

justified  with  an  acceptable  rationale  based  a 
upon  one’s  philosophical  orientation.  Re- 
spond in  the  affirmative  only  when  all  p 

aspects  of  the  criteria  statement  are  met.  b 


ASSESSMENT  GUIDE 


Criteria 


Response  (Circle)  Notes  Criteria 


Response  ( Circle ) 


1 . Student  teachers  are  recognized 

as  individuals  with  ideas,  talents, 
interests,  and  goals  of  their  own. 

2.  Time  and  effort  are  expended  to 

familiarize  oneself  with  the 
student  teacher’s  personal  and 
academic  background. 

3.  One  is  willing  to  develop  a 

foundation  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence  in  a 
cooperative  venture. 

4.  The  student  teacher  is 

familiarized  with  school 
philosophy  and  rules. 

5.  A special  effort  is  made  to 

introduce  student  teachers  to 
other  staff. 

6.  Classes  are  prepared  to  receive 

a student  teacher. 

7.  One  is  willing  to  share  ideas  . 

and  assist  the  student  teacher 
with  planning. 

8.  Sample  lessons  are  presented 

for  observation  by  the  student 
teacher. 

9.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the 

student  teacher  to  view  good 
teaching  by  other  staff  members. 

10.  A focus  is  provided  to  make 
student  teacher’s  observations 
more  meaningful. 


YES 

NO 

1 1 . Observation  sessions  are  followed 

YES 

NO 

by  consultation  sessions. 

12.  The  student  teacher  is  not 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

abandoned  but  carefully  led  into 
full  involvement  in  teaching. 

13.  The  student  teacher  is  encouraged 

YES 

NO 

to  use  methods  that  are 

YES 

NO 

acceptable  and  which  he/she  finds 

most  successful. 

14.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  develop 

YES 

NO 

a balance  between  ‘hovering  over’ 

YES 

NO 

and  ‘abandonment  of  the 
student  teacher. 

15.  The  student  teacher  is  encouraged 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

to  show  an  interest  in  each  pupil. 

16.  Experiences  outside  the  classroom 

YES 

NO 

are  provided  for  the  student 

YES 

NO 

teacher  on  a regular  basis. 

17.  Regular  conferences  are  held  for 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

reflection  and  evaluation. 

18.  The  student  teacher  is  stimulated 

YES 

NO 

to  self- appraisal. 

YES 

NO 

19.  Evaluation  of  the  student  teacher 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

is  constructive,  continuous, 
and  comprehensive. 

20.  Every  attempt  is  made  to  be 

YES 

NO 

approachable,  tactful,  friendly, 
sympathetic,  patient,  and  courteous 

YES 

NO 

toward  the  student  teacher. 

21 . One  is  willing  to  offer  all  the 

YES 

NO 

assistance  possible  to  help  the 
student  teacher  achieve  his/her 
full  potential. 


Notes  * 


1 


SUMMARY 
Strengths: 
Weaknesses: 
Future  Directions: 


The  most  frequent  question  of  a first-time, 
cooperating  teacher  is  ‘What  is  expected  of 
me?’  Even  without  knowing  how,  many 
understanding  teachers  could  probably  do 
rather  well  if  they  only  knew  what  to  do.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  preceeding  instrument 
will  assist  teachers  not  only  in  knowing 
what  to  do  but  also  in  determining  whether 
they  want  to  do  it. 
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Were  I Minister  of  Education 


! Richard  G.  Townsend, 

Department  of  Educational  Administration, 
1 . OISE. 

If  I were  Minister  of  Education  these  days. 
I’d  (a)  envy,  (b)  try  to  build  a coalition  in 
Cabinet,  (c)  rely  on  third-party  negotiators, 
and  fd)  commission  research. 

The  envy  would  be  directed  at  my  recent 
predecessors.  How  much  more  would  I 
have  enjoyed  opening  than  closing  schools, 
hiring  than  firing,  throwing  money  at 
problems  than  niggling  over  budgets. 

The  coalition  I’d  seek  would  aim  at 
keeping  education  a high  priority  in 
government  spending  — in  spite  of 


dwindling  enrolments.  I’d  engage  in 
out-and-out  logrolling.  In  effect,  I’d  say  to 
my  fellows  in  Cabinet:  ‘Back  me  on  my  big 
budget  Mr.  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
Madame  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs  (or 
whichever  power  figure  I was  hobnobbing 
with),  and  when  it's  your  turn  to  be  in  a 
bind.  I’ll  remember  and  throw  support 
your  way.’  . 

Trouble  is,  my  effort  at  coalition- 
building might  fail.  My  elected  colleagues 
might  continue  to  ‘read’  the  public  as 
insisting  on  a politics  of  austerity  and, 
specifically,  on  deep  retrenchments  for 
education.  Others  besides  the  school  lobby 
might  find  more  compelling  public  reasons 


for  their  preferences;  for  better  or  worse, 
successful  politicking  does  involve  the 
invoking  of  superior  reasons  for  one’s 
preferences. 

If  my  fellows  in  Cabinet  ultimately  were 
to  succumb  to  a cutback  mentality  for  K-13 
schools.  I’d  feel  exasperated.  I’d  feel 
melancholy  that  there  wasn’t  anything 
pleasant  or  upbeat  I could  do.  I’d  feel 
troubled  that,  warm-hearted  and  caring  as  I 
really  am,  inevitably  I’d  be  depicted  as 
having  a cold  exterior  coupled  with  a cold 
interior.  I’d  be  chagrined  that  I had  to 
pennypinch  before  I had  an  analytic  base 
for  pennypinching. 

As  an  antidote  to  my  despair,  I’d  relish 
any  words  of  praise,  congratulations, 
external  validations,  and  gestures  of 
esteem  that  came  my  way.  I’d  relish  these 
reassurances  even  if  they  came  only  from 
my  hard-working  fellow  members  of 
Cabinet,  saluting  me  for  gamely  taking  on  a 
difficult  job. 

A big  headache  and  heartache  would  be 
the  redundancy  of  educators.  In  contract 
talks,  their  representatives  would  be  so 
interested  in  protecting  and  enhancing 
teachers’  interests  that  initially  they’d  only 
endorse  recommendations  which  ‘squared’ 
with  their  public  positions.  So  I’d  rely 
heavily  and  gratefully  on  third-party 
negotiators  who’d  listen  patiently  to 
teachers  and  their  common  adversaries  — 
i.e.,  school  boards  and  ratepayers.  The 
third-party  negotiators  might  have  to  go 
through  as  many  as  fifty  drafts  before 
producing  a version  that  was  attractive 
enough  for  all  parties  to  say  ‘yes.’ 

Probably  the  successful  draft  would  be  one 
that  nicely  fitted  the  antagonists’  interests, 
which  could  be  somewhat  different  from 
their  well-advertised  public  ‘positions.’ 
Sure,  the  press  probably  would  dump  on 
me  for  procrastinating  while  fifty  versions 
were  drafted  — editorialists  sometimes  do 
like  authorities  to  whip  out  edicts;  but  I’d 
prefer  to  give  the  negotiation  process  every 
last  chance  to  work  as  long  as  there  was  no 
clear  evidence  of  harm  to  society. 

Another  way  of  dealing  with  the  stresses 
of  my  ministerial  office  would  be  to 
commission  research.  In  these  hard  times, 
I’d  value  two  sorts  of  investigations.  One 
would  be  a management  audit;  the  other  a 
basic  probe  of  the  very  utility  of  our 
programs.  Incidentally  both  would  be 
useful  if  I thought  a provincial  election  was 
coming.  When  criticized,  I would  reply, 
‘Oh,  but  that  problem  is  under  study.’  I 
discuss  both  ‘types’  of  investigation  below. 

The  Management  Review 

First,  my  management  audit  would  accept 

the  existing  goals  of  our  Ministry  as  givens. 
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It  would  honour  our  past  efforts  to 
translate  those  intents  into  operations. 
Auditors  would  simply  suggest  changes, 
probably  modest  ones,  that  could  improve 
the  workability  of  our  procedures  for 
schools  in  decline.  While  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  and  Ontario  may  have 
had  such  inquiries  in  the  late  ’70s, 
knowledge  needs  do  change;  so,  in  the 
’80s,  I’d  launch  my  own  audit  in  hopes  of 
laying  the  groundwork  for  those  cutbacks 
Cabinet  had  decreed.  I’d  probably  have 
such  high  expectations  for  the  good 
judgment  of  my  management  reviewers 
that,  no  matter  how  solid  their  final  report, 

I wouldn’t  be  totally  satisfied.  Yet,  in  the 
end,  I’d  be  grateful  that  these  researchers 
did  help  me  to  buy  time  wid  so  allow  me  to 
postpone  decisions  on  retrenchment  and 
constriction.  To  oversee  the  research,  I’d 
name  a three-person  Commission.  (One- 
person  Commissions  can  be  headstrong 
and  two-person  Commissions  can  disagree 
about  everything.)  They  wouldn’t  be 
fiercely  independent.  Naming  a free  agent 
would  take  more  political  guts  than  I have. 
Nor  would  I choose  distinguished 
educators  with  enviable  reputations.  I 
wouldn’t  be  keen,  either,  about  my 
threesome  being  so  intimately  associated 
with  my  government’s  policies  for  schools 
that  they’d  almost  be  criticizing  them- 
selves. Such  individuals  might  have  the 
requisite  capacities,  though,  for  posing 
researchable  questions,  for  inspiring  co- 
workers, for  analysing  the  rational  need  for 
more  co-ordination  and  fiscal  planning,  and 
— importantly  — for  avoiding  controversy. 
But  for  my  head  auditor.  I’d  choose 
someone  altogether  outside  the  field  of 
education,  perhaps  the  Commission’s  head 
being  a practising  lawyer  who’d  give  fresh 
scrutiny  to  our  administrative  mechanisms. 
Positive  assessments  from  her  about  the 
state  of  our  province’s  system  would  be 
credible,  and  thus  useful,  in  reversing 
public  sentiments  against  education. 

Yes,  for  this  top  post  I’d  probably  select 
some  up-and-coming  lady  barrister  who’d 
still  be  looking  for  payoffs  from  me  (and 
my  friends  in  high  places)  after  the  audit 
was  over.  Optimally,  she  wouldn’t  be 
arrogant  either.  I wouldn’t  want  someone 
who  acted  as  if  she  believed  my  Ministry 
ought  to  be  beholden  to  her  and  accept  all 
her  recommendations.  Rather  she  and  her 
fellow  auditors  must  understand  that 
there’s  more  to  policy  formation  than 
managerial  sense.  For  instance,  there  are 
also  societal  values,  there  is  political 
feasibility,  and  there  is  practicality. 

At  the  outset,  I’d  expect  my  head 
auditor  to  take  a few  swipes  at  politicians 
like  me.  After  all,  she’s  got  to  distance 
herself  from  our  government  and  she  can 
do  that  by  threatening  to  call  a spade  a 
spade.  But  she  won’t  live  up  to  all  that 
rhetoric,  not  if  she  wants  access  to  our 
records  and  our  inner  workings.  And  in  an 
interim  report  suggesting  that  government 
provide  incentives  for  women  to  have  more 
babies  (and  so  offset  demographic  decline 


once  and  for  all),  my  chief  auditor  could 
write:  ‘How  much  is  a baby  worth  to  a 
politician?’  Happily,  that  question  could  be 
interpreted  as  supportive  of  us  political 
types  — for  when  we  mainstreet,  we 
politicians  do  kiss  babies.  Furthermore, 
‘how  much  is  a baby  worth?’  is  hardly  the 
sort  of  partisan  query  that  could  bring 
down  a government. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  I’d  want  my 
head  auditor  to  be  cautious  and  dependent 
on  me.  To  begin  with,  an  unreliable 
maverick  might  go  around  clamouring  that 
my  government  had  imprudently  ignored 
projections  of  demographic  shifts  that  had 
been  made  in  the  late  ’60s  and  early  ’70s. 
Agreed ! If  we  political  leaders  had  paid 
somewhat  closer  attention  to  those  fore- 
casts, maybe  we  might  not  have  authorized 
quite  so  many  new  schools  or  appointed 
quite  so  many  new  teachers.  But  then  we 
would  have  been  faulted  for  failing  to 
respond  to  needs  of  students  in  hopelessly 
overcrowded  and  structurally  inadequate 
buildings. 

A second  reason  would  arise  from  my 
need  to  know  — well  in  advance  of  the 
public  — any  findings  which  might 
embarrass  my  government.  I’d  use  that 
lead  time  to  change  the  offending  cir- 
cumstances or  to  develop  a case  that  the 
problem  no  longer  prevailed.  In  short,  I 
wouldn’t  hire  a potential  critic.  I’d  hire 
someone  who’d  keep  in  touch  with  my 
staff  so  that  her  findings  were  attuned  to 


the  needs  of  my  Ministry  and  so  that  my 
Ministry  was  attuned  to  data  she  and  her 
colleagues  were  uncovering. 

As  this  lawyer’s  assistants  gathered  data 
around  the  province,  I’d  be  pleased  if  they 
caught  headlines  and  lit  up  TV  tubes.  That 
would  give  the  inquiry,  and  my  demog- 
raphic problem,  the  public  attention  it 
deserved.  When  it  came  to  publishing  their 
report,  I’d  give  these  researchers  licence  to 
be  evocative.  In  a pictorial  section,  they 
could  label  a picture  of  a pregnant  woman 
as  ‘a  member  of  a rare  and  endangered 
species.’  Or  they  could  use  a photo  of  a 
mushrooming  atomic  bomb,  comparing 
that  catastrophe  to  the  disruption  that’s 
about  to  hit  school  systems.  I’ve  found, 
frankly,  that  because  of  information  over- 
load, most  people  protect  themselves  by 
listening  to  or  looking  at  messages  with  a 
bare  minimum  of  concentration.  Hence  I’d 
value  my  auditors  politically  reaching  out 
to  the  grassroots  and  making  our  problems 
graphic  and  compelling. 

Nonetheless,  I wouldn’t  want  this  team 
of  auditors  to  weave  into  their  report  too 
damn  many  side-issues  such  as  mother- 
hood. That  is,  I would  put  blinkers  on 
them  and  thereby  discourage  them  from 
producing  a superbly  systematic  synthesis 
which  brought  together  bits  of  knowledge 
and  theory  from  many  scattered  domains. 
Certainly,  in  order  to  understand  fully  the 
antecedents  and  consequences  of  dwindl- 
ing enrolment  in  Canada  today,  we  need 
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i diverse  experts  piecing  together  bits  about 
women’s  liberation,  day  care,  immigration, 
inflation,  family  planning,  racism  and  the 
like.  Rather  than  such  an  integrated  and 
cross-disciplinary  framework  for  com- 
prehending the  far-reaching  phenomena 
i impinging  on  our  decline,  however,  what 
j I'd  need  most  would  be  a superb  political 
statement.  That  statement  would  fraction- 
ate the  issue  into  small  parts  that  I,  as  your 
j Minister  of  Education,  could  do  something 
! about  tomorrow.  Lacking  a masterful 
synthesis  of  all  these  impinging  forces,  no 
I one  is  going  to  be  in  a position  to  make  a 
| total  judgment  about  how  we  in  govern- 
ment have  been  handling  the  whole  bundle 
of  public  issues.  With  such  a synthesis  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Opposition  and  the 
public  might  have  cause  to  start  question- 
ing my  government’s  statecraft  in  coping 
synergistically  with  everything.  And  we 
don’t  want  that. 

From  my  political  perspective,  a suc- 
cessful audit  would  tread  a fine  line 
between  being  specific  and  being  vague.  I’d 
crave  specificity  on  demographic  projec- 
tions; we  might  as  well  know  the  worst  on 
that  score.  Moreover,  I’d  welcome  clarity 
on  how  we  should  finance  schooling  in  the 
years  ahead.  Does  the  new  demography 
justify  our  abandoning  our  reliance  on 
property  tax  as  a source  of  school  funds? 
Should  the  Ministry  have  more  control 
over  certain  items  in  local  budgets? 

But  when  it  came  to  that  most 
controversial  element  of  all  — teacher 
surplus  — an  audit  team  with  highly 
specific  recommendations  would  be  about 
as  welcome  to  me  as  the  proverbial  bull  in 
a china  shop.  If  it  were  to  come  out  with  a 
proposal  for  somehow  making  it  easier  to 
remove  tenured  teachers,  naturally  the 
teachers’  unions  would  be  up  in  arms. 
They’d  shift  the  buck  back  to  administra- 
tors, saying  that  if  principals  had  done  a 
thorough  job  of  evaluation  before  tenure 
was  awarded,  questions  of  competence 
wouldn’t  be  raised  now.  And  if  auditors 
were  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  certain 
faculties  of  education  stop  training  new 
teachers,  chances  are  that  those  faculties’ 
universities  would  be  up  in  arms  too, 
saying  that  essential  data  for  making  such  a 
decision  were  missing.  Those  faculties 
would  then  generate  their  own  data  and 
rationales  to  keep  their  institutions  going. 
Plainly,  specifics  on  such  highly  sensitive 
issues  could  provoke  dissension,  commo- 
tion and  aggravation,  when  I’d  care  more 
about  setting  in  motion  such  accom- 
modations as  conciliation,  co-operation, 
compromise.  As  a Minister,  I’d  like 
generalities  that  everybody  could  agree 
with  and  could  buy  into. 

The  More  Basic  Probe 

The  second  research  I’d  bankroll  would  be 
iconoclastic,  questioning  the  fundamental 
approaches  and  normative  premises  of  our 
entire  system  of  education.  Since  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  seem  to  be  redundantly 
spending  public  money  on  two  studies  of 


dwindling  enrolments,  ostensibly  this  sec- 
ond investigation  would  be  about  some, 
other  topic,  such  as  the  future  of  secondary 
education.  Still,  a fundamental  worry 
would  be:  “How  in  blazes  do  we  adjust  to 
the  change  of  decline?’’ 

This  second  group  of  researchers  — 
Nader’s  Raiders  types  — could  begin 
somewhat  discreetly  by  criticizing  our 
educational  programs  for  failing  to  live  up 
to  intended  goals.  Rather  than  searching 
for  explanations  of  this  failure  in  terms  of 
the  means  chosen  to  implement  the  goals 
(the  approach  taken  by  my  management 
auditors),  the  second  team  could  choose  to 
discredit  our  entire  format  and  all  the 
instabilities  of  our  system.  Then  it  would 
espouse  more  efficient  and  effective  struc- 
tures and  processes.  Sizeable  bits  of  the 
old  modes  would  be  incorporated  into  this 
team’s  New  Look,  although  probably  these 
iconoclasts  wouldn’t  acknowledge  any 
borrowing. 

Even  more  boldly,  they  might  challenge 
the  underlying  goals  of  our  programs.  The 
main  objectives  of  our  systems  may  be 
deemed  inappropriate  for  the  coming 
vocationalism.  Certain  tracking  policies 
might  be  interpreted  as  inconsistent  with 
higher  values,  such  as  social  justice. 
Particular  curricular  or  certification  objec- 
tives might  be  seen  as  contradictory  or  as 
having  undesirable  side-effects  on  modem 
kids. 

With  their  penchant  for  pinpointing 
abuses  of  the  public  interest,  the  iconoc- 
lasts might  well  try  to  promote  participa- 


tion by  all  elements  of  the  community 
affected  by  decline.  Boards  might  be 
roundly  criticized  if  they  hurriedly  de- 
veloped and  adopted  school-closure  plans 
without  giving  teachers  and  parents  the 
same  information  and  power  in  this  matter 
as  board  members  and  administrators.  A 
challenge  might  be  offered  to  the  now- 
conventional  wisdom  that  large  cadres  of 
central-office  administrators  are  needed  to 
handle  the  grisly  choices  of  decline;  the 
iconoclasts  might  argue  instead  for  dis- 
charging central-office  administrators  while 
providing  more  scope  for  school-building 
personnel  to  develop  and  implement 
choices. 

Swipes  might  be  taken  as  well  at  kids 
who  drop  out,  at  opinion  leaders  who 
deviate  from  old-fashioned  moral  values,  at 
parents  who  did  not  try  to  improve  their 
kids’  reading  skills  or  television-watching 
tastes,  at  trustees  who  opposed  the 
immediate  introduction  of  universal  ^access 
to  special  education,  at  teachers  who  were 
bumed-out  but  still  drawing  public  pay,  at 
drivers  of  school  buses  who  did  not  respect 
the  individuality  of  each  rider,  at  policy 
makers  who  do  not  respect  society’s  new 
conservative  mood,  et  al.  My  Ministerial 
self  and  my  officials  would  likewise  be  a 
target  for  scorn  — but  what’s  new  about 
that? 

No  doubt  about  it,  this  goal  analysis  and 
finger-pointing  would  be  more  audacious 
and  freewheeling  than  the  circumspectness 
of  my  first  team  of  polite  auditors.  The 
educational  bureaucracy  would  be  more 
defensive  and  angry,  too,  about  the 
exaggerations,  polemics  and  preaching  in 
any  second  report.  To  be  sure,  many 
would  be  turned  off  by  the  advocates’ 
sweeping  panaceas  and  their  glib  tendency 
to  look  for  scoundrels  while  suggesting 
invidious  motivations  of  public-spirited 
persons. 

And  yet  the  probe  could  be  useful.  It 
could  mobilize  professionals  and  citizens  to 
look  beyond  the  status  quo,  to  examine  the 
starting  points  of  our  policies.  Out  of  the 
stimulation  of  the  counter-statements  by 
these  rabble-rousers  might  come  a public 
willingness  to  refocus  schools  on  the  real 
needs  of  kids  and  society.  Their  imperti- 
nent questions  and  assertions  might  com- 
plement the  go-slow-with-substantial- 
change  tone  of  my  management  auditors. 
Their  good  ideas  would  go  through  the 
policymaking  process;  their  bad  ideas 
would  get  held  up;  and  their  mediocre 
ideas  would  get  better.  In  the  democratic 
process,  everyone  ought  to  have  his  or  her 
say,  including  the  self-styled  spokesmen 
for  consumers. 

That’s  the  end  of  my  little  fantasy  as  the 
holder  of  an  education  portfolio  in  some 
mythical  province’s  Cabinet.  I’ve  been  a 
bit  tongue-in-cheek  in  parts,  which  may 
make  my  serious  observations  herein  easy 
to  dismiss.  Pity.  For  what  it’s  worth,  my 
hunch  is  that  real-life  politicians  have  the 
same  general  sentiments,  earnestness,  and 
process  orientation  I’ve  just  laid  bare. 
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Rediscovering  Canadian  History:  A 
Teacher’s  Guide  for  the  ’80s.  Paul  W. 
Bennett  (Thornlea  Secondary  School)/ 
Curriculum  Series/39,  OISE  Press  (1980)  — 


Privacy  in  Jeopardy:  Student  Records  in 
Canada.  Edward  H.  Humphreys  (OISE)/ 
Research  in  Education  Series/9,  OISE 
Press  (1980) -$9.95 


To  Learn/ To  Think:  Curriculum  Materials 
for  the  Kindergarten.  Ellen  M.  Regan  and 
Marion  Harris  (OISE)/Cirriculum  Series/42 
OISE  Press  (1980)  - $7.95 


$10.50 

This  Teacher’s  guide  attempts  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  recent  Canadian  historical 
scholarship  and  the  high  school  curriculum. 
It  is  intended  to  raise  some  of  the  central 
issues  and  controversies  in  recent  interpre- 
tations of  Canadian  history  and  to  point 
out  their  implications  for  curriculum 
development.  Another  prime  objective  is 
to  provide  teachers  with  a selection  of 
practical  ideas  and  resource  materials 
which  might  serve  as  a starting  point  for 
curriculum  innovations  in  teaching 
Canadian  history. 

Detailed  plans  are  offered  for  three 
model  units  of  study  — The  Macdonald 
Era:  A Great  Age  of  Nation  Building 
(1867  - 1896);Canadian-American 
Relations:  The  Drift  toward  Dependence 
on  the  United  States  (1939  to  the  present); 
and  Contemporary  Problems  of  Regionalism 
in  Canada. 

This  guidebook  also  features  evaluations 
of  core  textbooks  and  a substantial  list  of 
print  and  audiovisual  resources  for  teacher 
and  classroom  use. 


Just  what  are  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
policies  that  govern  Canadian  school 
systems  in  handling  the  immense  amount 
of  personal  information  they  gather 
about  students?  In  his  recent  Canada- 
wide survey  on  this  question,  the  author 
found  the  situation  chaotic:  in  most 
jurisdictions,  no  statements  whatever 
exist  for  either  direction  or  guidance. 

Given  that  systems  will  increasingly 
turn  to  computers  for  data  maintenance, 
he  defines  two  issues  that  must  be  faced. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  new  technology 
threatens  the  student’s  and  family’s  right 
to  privacy  because  that  right  is  so  ill 
defined.  The  professional  ethics  of 
teachers,  counsellors  and  other  system 
personnel  have  generally  protected  the 
individual,  but  now  the  proliferation  of 
computer  data  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  transferred  implies  that  more 
specific  rules  are  needed  to  govern  the 
collection,  security,  and  disposition  of 
personal  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  computerized  in- 
formation can  enhance  education  signifi- 
cantly — but  only  if  the  pertinent  data  are 
identified  and  made  available  at  the  appro- 
priate level  in  the  system.  Thus  there  is  a 
need  to  specify  the  purpose  of  each  item 
of  student  information  recorded,  to  ensure 
that  its  use  by  the  system  justifies  its 
collection. 

The  basic  definition  of  the  student 
record  and  delineation  of  its  function  are 
seen  as  the  first  step.  The  author  suggests 
guidelines  and  procedures  that  might 
balance  the  data  needs  of  the  school 
system  and  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
control  information  about  themselves. 


Recent  research  on  children’s  thinking  indi- 
cates that  the  period  from  birth  to  seven 
years  of  age  is  crucial  to  the  individual’s 
cognitive  development.  Concepts  — “the 
building  blocks”  of  thinking  — help  us  to 
organise  thought  and  to  make  sense  of 
new  experience.  The  tasks  and  activities 
presented  in  To  Leam/To  Think  are 
specially  designed  to  promote  concept 
learning  and  the  development  of  thinking 
skills  in  the  young.  They  are  also  intended 
to  stimulate  the  teacher’s  awareness  of  the 
child’s  intellectual  growth. 

Opening  the  book  is  a section  that  out- 
lines the  teaching  strategy  to  be  followed 
in  pursuing  the  goals  of  To  Leam/To  Think. 
The  following  sections  focus  on  diagnosis, 
learning  basic  meaning,  using  simple  con- 
cepts, improving  communication  skills,  and 
developing  awareness  of  relationships.  Each 
of  these  sections  provides  background  in- 
formation on  the  skills  to  be  tested  or 
developed,  and  prescribes  tasks  and 
activities  to  meet  each  goal.  Methods,  pro- 
cedures, and  materials  required  for  activity 
are  set  forth  in  a format  that  the  teacher 
can  follow  step  by  step. 

Although  To  Leam/To  Think  is  most 
appropriate  for  teacher  use  in  the  daily 
kindergarten  program,  many  of  the  activi- 
ties described  can  be  employed  at  pre- 
school and  primary  levels.  It  will  also  be 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  special  educa- 
tion or  in  special  language  teaching  with 
young  children. 
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Infant  and  Child  Care:  A Guide  to  Educa- 
tion in  Group  Settings.  William  Fowler, 
Allyn  & Bacon:  Boston,  1980  —$20.95 
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In  contemporary  urban  society,  a growing 
number  of  women  are  choosing  to  join 
the  labour  force.  Also,  with  the  movement 
towards  the  emancipation  of  women, 
others  have  elected  to  pursue  (on  a part- 
time  basis)  such  goals  as  continuing  their 
education,  fulfilling  their  individual  in- 
terests, and  generally  concerning  them- 
selves with  their  self-development.  This 
trend  has  so  dramatically  increased  the 
demand  for  group  infant  and  child  care 
programs  that  probably  at  no  time  has 
there  been  a greater  need  for  a compre- 
hensive approach  to  care  giving. 

In  this  book  Infant  and  Child  Care:  A 
Guide  to  Education  in  Group  Settings , 
William  Fowler  takes  an  informative, 
analytical  look  at  the  rendering  of 
group  care  to  infants  and  young  children. 
Throughout,  he  draws  upon  his  consider- 
able experience  both  as  a researcher  and 
teacher  in  early  education  to  evaluate 
the  significance  of  research  findings  with 
a practitioner’s  eye  for  what  works. 

Essentially,  the  book  offers  the  reader 
a comprehensive  application  of  a current 
(logically  coherent)  theory  of  the  care 
and  education  of  infants  and  young 
children.  Theory  is  interpreted  in  the  con- 
text of  specific  techniques,  which  are  then 
incorporated  into  complete  curriculum 
programs.  Assessment  procedures  (in  the 
Appendix  and  the  accompanying 


Curriculum  and  Assessment  Guide)  are 
also  provided  for  monitoring  and 
appraising  group  care  environments  and 
programs. 

Fowler  thoroughly  canvasses  the  central 
features  of  group  care.  His  is  an  interaction- 
ist  view.  He  examines  each  problem  area 
from  all  vital  perspectives  — the  child’s, 
the  parent’s,  and  the  teacher’s.  Yet, 
emphasis  is  consistently  placed  on  the 
child  as  an  individual.  “Caregiving  is  above 
all  based  on  knowing  the  children  and 
building  a repertoire  of  caregiving  skills 
to  match  particular  personalities  and 
particular  situations  (p.  118)”. 

This  emphasis  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  author’s  sensitivity  to  specific  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  children  from  different 
cultures  and  home  environments. 

A major  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
broad  appeal  to  a potentially  diverse 
readership.  The  clear  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  text,  the  extensive  use  of 
examples  and  graphic  illustrations,  and 
the  effective  integration  of  theory  and 
practice,  all  make  the  text  particularly 
suited  for  use  in  early  education  and 
child  care  courses  at  the  university 
undergraduate  or  community  college 
level.  The  text’s  detailed  descriptive 
account  of  methods  and  curriculum 
suggestions  are  likely  to  appeal  to  in- 
structors of  preservice  and  inservice 
training  programs.  And  finally,  parents 
who  take  their  role  seriously  would  also 
find  it  of  value  — both  as  a manual  for 
daily  use  and  as  a reference  guide. 

Bob  Campbell  — OISE 


FUN  WITH  MATHEMATICS 

Fun  With  Mathematics  is  a monthly  journal 
which  provides  supplementary  materials  in 
mathematics  for  students  in  the  Grades  5 — 
8 range.  It  is  also  suitable  for  bright  children 
in  Grade  4 or  for  older  children  taking  a 
general  mathematics  or  remedial  arithmetic 
course. 

Fun  With  Mathematics  is  especially 
designed  to  provide  continuous  material 
for  children’s  individual  reading  in  mathe- 
matics and  to  supplement  material  studied 
at  school  by  problems,  games  and  investi- 
gations in  which  the  child  can  become 
involved  on  his  own.  In  addition,  it  provides 
the  teacher  with  continuous  material  which 
can  be  used  to  stimulate  creative  activities 
for  children  who  have  already  completed 
their  coursework  and  it  offers  material 
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which  may  attract  parents’  interest,  thus 
forging  an  additional  link  between  home 
and  school. 

In  the  1979-80  school  year  eight  issues 
of  Fun  With  Mathematics  will  be  published 
and  sold  to  schools  in  sets  of  ten  copies.  A 
single  issue  (ten  copies)  will  cost  $1 .50;  a 
year’s  subscription  (ten  copies  of  all  eight 
issues)  will  cost  $10.00. 

Orders  should  be  placed  through: 

Mary  Stager 

Office  of  Research  and  Development 
Studies 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario 
MSS  1V6 


NOTICE  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
OF  THE  CANADIAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  ECONOMIC  EDUCATION 

Due  to  increasingly  high  postage  and 
handling  charges,  the  CANADIAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION  will  be  discontinuing  the 
free  mailing  of  publications  to  schools 
throughout  Canada  as  of  September, 

1980.  However,  for  those  wishing  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  a copy  of  each  of  CFEE’s 
publications,  all  that  is  required  is  a $10 
subscription/membership  fee.  CFEE 
currently  has  approximately  1,500 
members. 

A subscription/membership  brings  you  one 
copy  of  each  of:  ISSUES  IN  THE 
CANADIAN  ECONOMY  series  (Sample 
topics:  Youth  Unemployment,  Skilled 
Labour  Shortage,  Organized  Labour, 
Profits),  UNDERSTANDING 
ECONOMICS  series  (Sample  topics: 
Labour  Unions,  Unemployment,  Inter- 
national Trade,  Productivity),  Economics 
in  Canadian  Schools  and  20%  discount  on 
all  other  CFEE  publications  (Sample 
Publications:  Economic  Statistics  Work- 
book, Economic  Reasoning,  Professional 
Development  Resource  Packs). 

Advance  notice  of  Field  Program  activities 
(courses,  seminars,  P.D.  days,  etc.)  and 
individual  notification  of  fellowships  and 
grants  are  also  made  known  to  foundation 
members.  Please  address  all  applications/ 
inquiries  to  the  Canadian  Foundation  for 
Economic  Education,  252  Bloor  Street 
West,  Suite  S.560,  Toronto,  Ontario, 

M5S  1V5  or  phone  (416)  968-2236.  ■ 


Profile  of  a School 


Rosemount  High  School,  Montreal 


Rosemount  High  School,  Montreal,  was 
founded  in  1951  under  the  Protestant 
School  Board  of  Montreal.  It  lies  a mile 
or  so  north-west  of  the  Olympic  Stadium 
in  a predominantly  working-class,  multi- 
ethnic corner  of  the  city. 

The  school  is  something  of  a cross 
between  a community  college  and  a high 
school  and  is  very  much  a part  of  the 
neighborhood  it  serves.  A third  of  the 
1700  students  follow  vocational  courses 
and  are  taught  in  English.  The  vocational 
program  includes  printing,  electronics, 
automotive,  machine  shop,  woodworking, 
graphics,  cuisine,  and  cosmetology.  Upon 
completion  of  their  vocational  studies, 
the  majority  of  students  either  enter  the 
workforce  or  pursue  more  specialized 
training  in  their  chosen  field  at  the 
CEGEEP  (Junior  College)  level.  Local 
residents  are  keen  to  sample  students’ 
cooking,  have  a hair  cut  or  a car  repaired, 
and  this,  in  combination  with  an  extensive 
work  study  program,  provides  the  pupils 
with  ample  opportunities  to  apply  their 
skills.  There  is  also  a nursing  assistance 
course  for  young  adult  students  that 
operates  in  close  cooperation  with  several 
Montreal  hospitals.  Additional  evening 
programs  include  Manpower-sponsored 
vocational  courses. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
school  is  the  250  strong  academic  stream 
who,  contrary  to  their  English  language 
taught  peers,  learn  entirely  in  French 
through  Grades  7 and  8.  After  that,  these 
students  can  opt  for  receiving  up  to  60  per 
cent  of  their  education  in  the  French 
language  and  thereby  can  write  their  French 
Matriculation  exams  by  Grade  10. 
(Traditionally,  academically  minded  Quebec 
students  graduate  in  Grade  1 1 and  then 
attend  Junior  College  for  two  years  prior 
to  entering  university.) 

Vice  Principal  Fred  Davis  admits  that 
while  his  views  on  Quebec’s  Bill  101  * are 
unprintable,  he  is  confident  of  Rosemount’s 
future.  “The  school  population  has  slightly 
increased  this  year;  partly  because  of  the 


demand  for  the  technical  programs  we 
offer,  partly  because  we  exchange  students 
with  the  Catholic  School  Boards,  and  also 
because  a nearby  English  High  School  has 
closed,”  he  says. 

* For  a student  to  qualify  for  an  English 
language  education,  at  least  one  parent 
must  have  received  his  or  her  primary 
education  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  the 
English  language. 
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